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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
GOLDSMITH, AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS.* 
BY FREDERICK LAWRENCE. 


Or all the laborers in our literary vineyard 
there is scarcely one whose name has a more 
familiar, household sound than that of Oliver 
Goldsmith. ‘There is assuredly no writer of the 
last century for whom we entertain a stronger 
feeling of personal regard. His character is 
endeared to us as much by its innate goodness 
as by its amiable weakness. ‘‘ The epithet,’’ 
says Washington Irving, ‘‘ so ofien heard, and 
in such kindly tones, of ‘ Poor Goldsmith !" speaks 
volumes. Few, who consider the real compound 
of admirable and whimsical qualities which form 
his character, would wish to prune away its 
eccentricities, trim its grotesque luxuriance, and 
clip it down to the decent formalities of rigid 
virtue. ‘ Let not his frailties be remembered,’ 
said Johnson, ‘he was a very great man.’ But, 
for our part, we rather say, ‘ Let them be remeim- 
bered,’ since their tendency is to endear; and we 
question whether he himself would not feel grati- 
fied in hearing his reader, after dwelling with ad- 
miration on the proofs of his greatness, close the 
volume with the kind-hearted phrase, so fondly 
and familiarly ejaculated, of ‘ Poor Goldsmith !’ ”’ 

We are pleased to number the author of 
** Bracebridge Hfall,’’ and the *‘ Sketch Book,”’’ 
among the biographers of Goldsmith. No man 
has shown 2 more lively appreciation or a more 
exquisite sense of the peaceful virtues and peculiar 
attractions of English domestic life than the 
gifted American; and we must add that no mod- 
ern writer of English prose has more closely re- 
sembled the author of the ** Vicar of Wakefield,”’ 
as well in his clear, lucid, and flowing style, as 
in the genial, gentle, and loving thoughts scattered 
through his pages. In the preface to the present 
biography, Mr. Irving has gracefully acknewl- 
edged his obligations to Goldsmith, and his early 
predilections for his writings, by addressing to him 
Dante’s apostrophe to Virgil :— 

Tu se’ lo mio maestro, e’l mio autore ; 
Tu se’ solo colui, da cw’ io tolsi 
Lo bello stile, che m’ ha fatto onore. 

Mr. Forster’s spirited and eloquent sketch, 
though deformed by certain mannerisms, or rather 
Carlylisms, which we would rather have seen 
avoided, is, unquestionably, a valuable addition 
to our standard literary biography ; whilst to the 
“ voluminous and indefatigable’ Mr. Prior belongs 
the undisputed honor of having collected and pre- 

* The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, M. B., from a variety 
of Original Sources, by James Prior, 2 vols. 1837. The 
Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith : a biography 
in four books, byJohn Forster, 1343. Oliver Goldsmith ; 
e biography, hy Washington Irving. 1849. 
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served, from tradition and other sources, nearly all 
the particulars of Goldsmith’s life, which could 
by possibility be discovered. We do not wish 
to disparage the patient research and enthusiastic 
labors of Mr. Prior, when we speak of Mr. Fors- 
ter’s work as readable, valuable and entertaining ; 
for the diligent compiler and the skilful adapter 
are in our opinion equally entitled to their meed of 
approbation. Nor will we quarrel with the work 
of Washington Irving, because it contains no 
startling fact that is not to be found in the two 
preceding biographies. ‘* The life of a scholar,”’ 
says Goldsmith himself, ‘‘seldom abounds with 
adventure ; his fame is acquired in solitude * * * 
but we are fond of talking of those who have given 
us pleasure, not that we have anything important 
to say, but because the subject is pleasing.” 
Goldsmith appears to us to have been the true 
type of an Irishman. The virtues and frailties 
of his countrymen distinguished him through life. 
He had the ‘* happy knack of hoping ;”’ the heed- 
less charity, the thoughtless imprudence, the habit 
of blundering, for which Irishmen are proverbially 
famous. He was the descendant of a race who 
were little learned in lessons of worldly wisdom. 
‘The Goldsmiths,’’ Mr. Prior was informed, 
‘‘were always a strange family. They rarely 


| acted like other people; their hearts were always 


in the right place, but their heads seemed to be 
doing anything but what they ought.’’ The fol- 
lowing sketch of his immediate ancestor, which 
Goldsmith has put into the mouth of the ‘* Man 
in Black,’’ is, we doubt not, true to the very 
life :—*' My father, the younger son of a good 
family, was possessed of a small living in the 
church. His education was above his fortune, 
and his generosity greater than his education. 
Poor as he was, he had his flatterers poorer than 
himself; for every dinner he gave them they re- 
turned him an equivalent in praise ; and this was 
all he wanted. ‘The same ambition that actuates 
a monarch at the head of his army influenced my 
father at the head of his table; he told the story 
of the ivy-tree, and that was laughed at; he re- 
peated the jest of the two scholars and one pair 
of breeches, and the company laughed at that; 
but the story of Taffy in the sedan chair was sure 
to set the table in a roar. Thus his pleasure in- 
creased in proportion to the pleasure he gave ; he 
loved all the world, and he fancied all the world 
loved him.’? What wonder was it that from such 
a father poor Oliver shoald inherit some genial 
peculiarities and harmless eccentricities at which 
worldly wise men shook their heads ! 

‘* Oliver’s education’’—we quote from Wash 
ington Irving—‘‘ began when he was about three 
years old ; that is to say, he was gathered under 
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the wings of one of those good old motherly 
dames, found in every village, who cluck together 
the whole callow brood of the neighborhood, to 
teach them their letters and keep them out of 
harm’s way.”? The name of the old lady, who 
had the honor of first putting a book into the hands 
of Goldsmith, was Mistress Elizabeth Delap ; but 
the future poet was a dull boy—in fact, his in- 
structress described him as impenetrably stupid. 
‘“* At six years of age he passed into the hands of 
the village schoolmaster, one Thomas (or as he 
was commonly and irreverently named, Paddy) 
Byrne,” an old soldier, and who was probably 
the original of the famous sketch in the * De- 
serted Village’’ :-— 

A man severe he was, and stern to view, 

I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned : 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was his fault. 

Encouraged by some signs of juvenile quick- 
ness, Oliver's family decided on sending him to 
the University, and he was accordingly removed 
to schools of a higher order; but it is admitted 
that even there his proficiency was not very bril- 
liant. ‘* He wasa plant that flowered Jate,’’ said 
Johnson to Boswell ; ‘‘ there was nothing remark- 
able about him when young."*—*‘ And this,’’ adds 
Mr. Forster, ‘‘ was probably true. It is said that 
the richer a nature is the harder and more slow 
its development is like to be.’’ 

As soon as he had attained the age of sixteen, 
on the llth of June, 1745, he was entered as a 
** sizer,’’ or ‘‘ poor scholar,’’ of Trinity College, 
Dublin. At that time many menial offices and 
derogatory duties were imposed upon the sizer ; 
he was called on to sweep the courts, carry up 
the dishes from the kitchen to the table where 
the fellows dined, and wait upon them during 
their repast. Goldsmith keenly felt these indig- 
nities. He had, besides, ‘‘ a savage brute for a 
tutor’—one Wilder—‘a man of violent and 
capricious temper * * * who abused him in pres- 
ence of his class-mates as ignorant and stupid; 
ridiculed him as awkward and ugly; and, at 
times, in the transports of his temper, indulged 
in personal violence.’’* 

When very young poor Oliver had had a severe 
atiack of small-pox, which had shockingly dis- 
figured his originally not very handsome face ; 
his figure was short, thick, and ungainly, and his 
manners awkward and embarrassed. His _per- 
sonal appearance was, therefore, anything but 
prepossessing, and, like many men of genius, he 
was an irregular and immethodical student. His 
college career was ultimately prenounced a 
‘‘ wretched failure.’’ On the 27th of February 
he took his bachelor’s degree and his final leave 
of the University, and returned home to his friends. 


* Washington Irving. 
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His father was now dead ; his mother dwelt in 
a small cottage, ‘‘ where she had to practise the 
severest frugality.”’ His brother Henry, seven 
years his senior, but who had married early and 
improvidently, with a curacy of 40/. a year, eked 
out a subsistence by school-keeping. None of hie 
relatives could offer him more than a temporary 
home. What could Oliver dot His friends reo- 
ommended the ehurch ; but the youth had con- 
scientious scruples. These were, however, at 
length overruled, and he agreed to qualify him- 
self for his sacred functions. But two years of 
probation had to be passed before he was able to 
take orders ; and how were they spent? 

“It is the sunny time,’’ writes Mr. Forster, 
‘between two dismal periods of his life. He 
has escaped one scene of misery; another is 
awaiting him; and what possibilities of happi- 
ness lie in the interval it is his nature to seize 
and make the most of. He assists his brother 
Henry in the school; runs household errands for 
his mother ; writes scraps of verses to please 
his uncle Contarine ;* and, to please himself, gets 
cousin Bryanton and Tony Lumpkins of the dis- 
trict, with wandering bear-leaders of genteeler 
sort, to meet at an old inn by his mother’s house, 
and be a club for story-telling, for an occasional 
game of whist, and for the singing of songs. 
First in these three accomplishments, great at 
Latin quotations, as admirer of happy human faces 
greatest of all, Oliver presides. Cousin Bryanton 
had seen his disgrace in college, and thinks this a 
triumph indeed. * * * ‘Thus the two years 
passed. In the day-time occupied, as I have said, 
in the village-schoo) ; on the winter's nights at 
Conway's; in the evenings of summer strolling 
up the Inny’s banks to fish or play the flute, otter- 
hunting by the course of the Shannon, learning 
French from the Irish priests, or winning a prize 
for throwing the sledge-hammer at the fair a1 
Ballymahon. ‘Two sunny years, with sorrow- 
ful affection long remembered ; but hardly better 
than his college course to help him through the 
world,”’ 

But when Goldsmith presented himself before 
the bishop of the diocese for ordination, his usual 
ill-luck attended him. Whether it was that the 
bishop was displeased at his unclerical costume, 
for to do honor to the occasion, the il]-starred can- 
didate had arrayed himself in searlet inexpressi- 
bles; or that he showed himself deficient in 
theological information, or that reports of his 
academical irregularities had preceded him—to 
true it is, that he returned home rejected. After 
another brief interval, (daring which Oliver offi- 
ciated as tutor in a neighboring family, and, more- 
over, overcome by his wandering prepensity, with 
thirty pounds in his pocket, made a ridiculous sally 
in quest of adventures,) his family again took 
counsel together, and it was resolved that he should 
make trial of the law. He accordingly started 

* Goldsmith's most generous relative, who relieved him 


in all his —— and difficulties, and who appears 
to have been the only one of his friends who had any real 





faith in him. 
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for Dublin, on his way to London, where he was 
to keep the usual terms commen to Irish students, 
for which purpose his friends had furnished him 
with 507. But he spent the money in Dublin— 
some say he was stripped of it in a gaming-house 
—and after a few weeks, penniless, dejected, dis- 
heartened, and penitent, trudged back to his 
friends. Physic was the next experiment. For 
the purpose of studying the healing art he set out 
for Edinburgh, and arrived there in the autumn 
of 1752. ‘* An instance of the habitual thought- 
lessness belonging to his character,’’ we are in- 
formed by Mr. Prior, ‘* occurred at the moment 
of first setting foot in the northern metropolis. 
Having procured a lodging and deposited his lug- 
gage, he eagerly sallied forth to gratify curiosity by 
viewing the city, in which, having occupied the 
whole of the day, the approach of night reminded 
him that he had neither inquired the name of the 
landlady, nor the street in which she lived. In 
this dilemma, having wandered about in a search 
which might have been useless, an accidental 
meeting with the cawdy, or porter, whom he had 
employed in the morning in. removing to his new 
abode, obviated a difficulty that might have occa- 
sioned inconvenience.” Having passed two win- 
ters at Edinburgh, Goldsmith made up his mind 
to finish his medical education on the continent. 
After some of his usual mishaps, he made his way 
to Leyden, (his good-natured uncle, Contarine, 
providing the funds,) where he remained about a 
year; and attended the lectures of Gaubius on 
Chemistry, and Albinus on Anatomy. From 
Leyden he is supposed to have set out on his fa- 
mous continental tour, which he commenced in 
February, 1755,* furnished, it has been said, 
“with one spare shirt, a flute, and a single 
guinea.”’ 

We shall not attempt to follow him in his wan- 
derings. He passed an evening in the society of 
Voltaire at Paris; at Geneva he became travelling 
tutor to ‘‘a mongrel young gentleman, son of a 
London pawnbroker;’"¢ and at length, after a 
variety of adventures, returned to England in 
1756. It seems quite true, that the greater part 
of his journey was performed on fvot, and that he 
was often indebted to his flute for lodging and a 
meal. ‘* Countries wear a very different appear- 
ance,’ he says, in his ‘ Enquiry into Polite 
Learning,’ 1759, “to travellers of different cir- 
cumstances. A man who is whirled through 
Europe in a post-chaise, and the pilgrim who 
walks the grand tour on foot, will form very 
different conclusions. Haud tnexpertus loquor.”’ 
And the well-known lines in the ‘* Traveller,” 
are doubtless as ¢rue as they are expressive and 
beautiful :— 


How often have I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ! 
Where shading elms along the margin grew, 
And freshened from the wave the zephyr flew ; 


* The dates in Washington Irving's biography are 
frequently incorrect. A little more care in revising the 
work for the press would have prevented such bl . 
. * Washington Irving. 








And haply, though my harsh touch, faltering still, 
But mocked all tune and marred the dancer’s skill, 
Yet would the village praise my wond’rous power, 
And dance forgetful of the noontide hour. 


On his arrival in England, Goldsmith appears 
to have found himself worse off than whilst vag- 
abondizing on the continent. But poverty made 
him fertile in shifts and expedients. It is rumored 
that about this time he became a strolling player. 
Then he went to London; called at the apothe- 
caries’ shops, and asked for employment to run 
with their medicines, spread their plasters, and, 
in the language of advertisements, make himself 
generally useful. Homeless and friendless, he 
wandered about the streets at night with a few 
half-pence in his pocket. ‘* Ten or twelve years 
later,’’? writes Mr. Forster, ‘‘ Goldsmith startled a 
brilliant circle at Sir Joshua’s, with an anecdote 
of ‘When I lived among the beggars in Axe 
Lane,’ just as Napoleon, fifty years later, appalled 
the party of crowned heads at Dresden, with his 
story of ‘ When I was a lieutenant in the regi- 
ment of La Fére!’"’ At last he became an usher 
in a school, a miserable, browbeaten, worried, and 
despised drudge; where he was “ up early and 
late,’’ and was the “‘ Jaughing-stock of the boys.’* 
He soon quitted this wretched vocation, and was 
houseless and penniless again. In his dismal 
poverty he was found out by an Edinburgh fellow- 
student, who furnished him with funds to com- 
mence the practice of medicine, in a small way, 
among the poor in Bankside, Southwark. Among 
his patients was a journeyman printer, who worked 
for Mr. Samuel Richardson, the author of ** Pa- 
mela,’’ and then a flourishing publisher. The 
printer introduced him to his master, who offered 
him employment, and Goldsmith was enabled to 
make a fresh start as reader and corrector of the 
press. 

He did not probably remain long in this situa- 
tion. At Edinburgh he had formed an intimacy 
with the son of a Dr. Milner, who kept a large 
classical academy at Peckham ; and young Milner, 
having found out his old acquaintance, made him 
a liberal offer to assist in the management of the 
school. He was here kindly treated, but his habits 
were not those of the pedagogue. The scholars 
entertained little respect for him; and though 
he spent his money in buying them sweetmeats, 
played all sorts of tricks upon him. ‘* His small 
supplies,”’ says Mr. Prior, ‘* were thus exhausted, 
frequently before the stated salary became due, 
when Mrs. Milner would say to him with a smile, 
upon application for an advance, ‘ You had better, 
Mr. Goldsmith, let me take care of your money, 
as I do for some of the young gentlemen ;’ to 
which he would reply, in the same spirit of good- 
humor, ‘In truth, madam, there is equal need.’ ” 
At the table of Dr. Milner, he frequently met 
with one Griffiths, the proprietor of the ‘‘ Monthly 
Review.”’ Griffiths, a shrewd, hard man of busi- 
ness, saw that Goldsmith was clever and very 
poor, that he was just the animal for hack author- 
ship, and might be had cheap. He actordingly 
offered him a permanent engagement as a contrib- 
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ator to the Review, with board and lodging, and {sively occupied. He tenanted at first a mean 
asmal! fixed salary. Poor Oliver suffered the | apartment ‘somewhere in the vicinity of Salis- 
bookseller to make his own terms, and, “ in his | bury Square, Fleet Street ;”’ but, in order to ap- 
twenty-ninth year,’’ in the words of Mr. Forster, | pear more like a gentleman, he directed his letters 
**gat down to the precarious task-work of author | (or ** hailed,’’ as it is termed) from the “ Tem- 
by profession.”” ‘This literary vassalage lasted | ple Exchange Coffee-house, near Temple Bar.’ 
five months. Even to poor spirit-broken Gold-|He probably at this time adopted the notable 
smith it was too humiliating to be long endured. vexpedient. of a poor countryman, in going abroad 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffiths both exerted the privilege | to pay visits on clean-shirt-days only, but on other 
of patching, altering, and (in their own eyes) “occasions wisely keeping within doors. His next 
amending his reviews. They kept him constantly | place of residence was ‘on the first floor of the 
at the desk, and when he tried to assume a spirit house, No. 12, Green Arbor Court, between the 
of independence, they accused him of being above |Old Bailey, and what was lately Fleet Market.’’* 
his situation. The connection with Griffiths was| Washington Irving, who many years since 
dissolved, but Oliver was now fairly embarked in | visited this locality on a literary pilgrimage, says, 
the profession of authorship. He had become a that ‘It then existed in its pristine state, and 
book-seller’s hack and a Grub-street scribe ; and | , was a small square of tall and miserable houses, 
for many years to come, he was destined to the | the very intestines of which seemed turned inside 
hardest species of garret-toil and mental drudgery. | out, to judge from the old garments and frippery 

We have hitherto traced his fortunes somewhat | that fluttered from every window. It appeared to 
minutely ; but we cannot pretend to follow him|be a region of washerwomen, and lines were 
in every stage of his literary career. That career | stretched about the little square, on which clothes 
is now commemorated as one of the world's great | were dangling to dry.” It may be as well to 
facts. It commenced in poverty and obscurity, | add, that all traces of this singular shrine of pov- 
and terminated in triumph and celebrity. His | erty-stricken genius have long since disappeared. 
privations at first were great, but his ultimate | ‘* Green Arbor Court,’ says Mr. Forster, “ is 





success was splendid. 


Though he had fallen upon |now gone forever; its miserable wretchedness 


days when literature had to fighy its own battles, | was replaced by the decent comfort of a stable. 
and the man of letters was left to struggle for | The houses, crumbling and tumbling in Gold- 


himself, he indulged in no repinings or regrets. 
He did not lament that the age of patronage had | 


smith’s day, were fairly rotted down some twelve 
or fifieen years since; and it became necessary, 


passed away, and that guineas were no longer | for safety sake, to remove what time had spared.”’ 


given for dedications and birth-day odes. On the 
contrary, like a good and sensible man, he rejoiced | 
at the change which, by insuring the independ: 
ence, raised the character of the literary man. 
When he had obtained some degree of considera- 
tion, and while the memory of his early struggles 
was yet fresh in his recollection, he calmly and 
truly observed in one of his ‘* Chinese Letters,’’* 
— At present, the few poets in England no 
longer depended on the great for subsistence ; 
they have now no other patrons but the public ; 
and the public, collectively considered, is a good 
and generous master. It is indeed too frequently 
mistaken as to the merits of every candidate for 
favor, but to make amends it is never mistaken 
long.”” And again—“ A life of independence is 
generally a life of virtue. It is that which fits 
the soul for every generous flight of humanity, 
freedom, and friendship. * * * * Serenity, 
health, and affluence, attend the desire of rising 
by labor ; misery, repentance, and disrespect, that 
of succeeding by extorted benevolence. The 
man who can thank himself alone for the happi- 
ness he enjoys is truly blest; and lovely, far more 
lovely, the sturdy gloom of laborious indigence, 
than the fawning simper of thriving adulation.” 
It is not uninteresting to trace the gradual 
change in Goldsmith's circumstances, as shown in 
the character of the habitations which he succes- 


* These letters were afterwards remodelled and pub- 
lished under the title of the “ Citizen of the World.’ 


The present Green Arbor Conrt in the Old 
| Bailey must not, therefore, be confounded with 
the locality tenanted by Goldsmith. It was 
Whilst residing here that abject poverty betrayed 
him into an act of indiscretion for which he after- 
wards bitterly suffered. Before leaving his old 
lodgings, Dr. Milner had procured him an ap- 
pointment as physician to one of the factories on 
the coast of Coromandel; and the poet was sud- 
denly dazzled with visions of Oriental splendor. 
But it appears that he failed to take the necessary 
steps to secure the magnificent prize, and it was 
transferred to another. Disappointed in his In- 
dian scheme, he turned his attention to the navy, 
and probably, as Mr. Prior observes, ‘* induced by 
the example of several acquaintances, and the re- 


membranee of Grainger and Smollett, who, in the 


spirit of adventure, or for a more extensive obser- 
vation of mankind, pursued a similar course in 
early life,’’ he resolved to present himself to be 
examined at the College of Surgeons for the 
humble situation of an ‘‘ hospital mate.’’ His 
difficulty was to procure a decent suit of clothes 
for the occasion, and in this dilemma he applied 
to Griffiths, who, on being furnished with four 
articles for the ‘* Monthly Review,’’ undertook to 
become his security to a tailor. In the books of 
the College of Surgeons there is an entry which 
we quote without remark, for it is too expressive 
to require comment. ‘‘ Ata court of examiners 





* Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, vol. I. 
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} 
: held at the theatre, 21st December, 1758 * * *|Goldsmith’s poverty was never accompanied by 
; James Bernard, mate to an hospital. Oliver |that guardian pride which kept Johnson from fall- 


' Goldsmith found not qualified fur ditto.”’ ing into the degrading shifis of poverty. Gold- 
: The hack author returned to his drudgery, and |smith had an unfortunate facility at borrowing, 
: four days afterwards—on a Christmas day !— |and helping himself along by the contributions of 


pawned the clothes in which he had stood his {his friends, no doubt trusting, in his own hopeful 
examination, for the immediate purpose of paying | way, of one day making retribution. Johnson 
some small arrears of rent to his landlady, whose | never hoped, and therefore never borrowed. In 
husband had been arrested for debt. He was now |his sternest trials he proudly bore the ills he 
in the hands of Griffiths, who peremptorily de-|could not master. * * * * * Though, like 
: manded the return of the unlucky suit. When it}Goldsmith, an immethodical student, he had im- 
; was not forthcoming he accused Goldsmith of dis- | bibed deeper draughts of knowledge, and made 
honesty. There is something touching in the |himself a riper scholar. While Goldsmith’s 
unhappy man’s reply: ‘‘ Had I been a sharper— | happy constitution and genial humor carried him 
had I been possessed of less good-nature, and |abroad into sunshine and enjoyment, Johnson’s 
native generosity, | might surely now have been | physical infirmities and mental gloom drove him 
in better circumstances. Iam guilty, | own, of |upon himself, to the resources of reading and 
meanness, which poverty unavoidably brings with | meditation ; threw a deeper, though darker enthu- 
it; my reflections are filled with repentance for |siasm into his mind, and stored a retentive mem- 
my imprudence, but not with any remorse for |vry with all kinds of knowledge.’”” We might 
being a villain.” add, that in the buoyant temper of Goldsmith, and 

But better days were now in store forhim. Inj|the sturdy spirit of Johnson, we discern some- 
March, 1759, he published his ‘* Enquiry into the |thing of the inherited and inherent peculiarities 
present state of Polite Learning in Europe,” and |of race. ‘The patient Saxon and quick-blooded 
his reputation among the booksellers being now | Celt appear in striking contrast ; their virtues and 
established, and his circumstances now continuing | failings were marked and prominent ; upon each 
to improve, ** about the middle of 1760,’’ says |of them the stamp of the national character was 
Washington Irving, ‘‘ he emerged from his dis-| firmly impressed. But they were attracted to- 
mal abode in Green Arbor Court, and took re-| gether by strong sympathies, and difference of 
spectable apartments in Wine Office Court, ieet |temper served, as it has done in many other 





street.”” instances, to attach them more closely to each 
It was here, on the 3lst of May, 1761, he re- | other. 
ceived his first visit from Dr. Samuel Johnson. Goldsmith had long felt the want of a monitor 


The commencement of their acquaintance wasjand guide. His yielding, gentle nature needed 
most characteristic. Goldsmith had invited a/|support, and in his weakness he felt that it was 
large party to a literary supper, and he requested | good for him to lean in confidence and reliance on 
Dr. Perey, as a mutual friend, to bring Johnson |the strong-minded Englishman. A memorable 
with him to the repast. On calling for the great |scene occurred one morning at Wine Office Court, 
literary potentate, Dr. Percy was surprised at his | which forcibly illustrates the characters and posi- 
extraordinary smartness, and could not help in-|tion of the two men. The story is well known, 
quiring the reason of his paying such unwonted |and has been made the subject of a graphic paint- 
regard to his persona! appearance. ‘* Why, sir,’’|ing by a modern artist. We cannot do better 
replied Johnson, ‘I hear that Goldsmith, who is|than give it in Dr. Johnson’s own words. “JT 
a very great sloven, justifies his disregard of | received one morning,”’ he says, ** a message from 
cleanliness and decency by quoting my practice, | poor Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and, 
and I am desirous this night to show him a better | as it was not in his power to come to me, begging 
example.”’ that I would come to him as soon as possible. I 

It is almost impossible to avoid making a com- |sent him a guinea, and promised to come to him 
. - parison between the literary career of Goldsmith |direetly. 1 accordingly went as soon as I was 
and Johnson ;—and by the eloquent pen of Wash- |dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested 
ington Irving that comparison has been adu:irably |him for rent, at which he was in a violent pas- 
drawn. ‘* Both had struggled from early life|sion; I perceived that he had already changed 
with poverty,’ says the American biographer, |my guinea, and had a bottle of Madeira and a 
“but had struggled in different ways. Goldsmith, | glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, 
buoyant, heedless, sanguine, tolerant of evils, and |desired he would be calm, and began to talk to 
easily pleased, had shifted along by any temporary |him of the means by which he might be extri- 
expedient; cast down at every turn, but rising |cated. He then told me he had a novel ready for 
again with indomitable good humor, and still |the press, which he produced to me. I looked 
carried furward by his talent at hoping. Johnson, |into it and saw its merit; told the landlady I 
melancholy and hypochondriacal, and prone to ap-|should soon return ; and, having gone to a book- 
prehend the worst, yet sternly resolute to battle |seller, sold it for sixty pounds. 1 brought Gold- 
with and conquer it, had made his way doggedly |smith the money, and he discharged his rent, not 
and gloomily, but with a noble spirit of self-reli- | without rating his landlady in a high tone for 
ance, aud a disregard of foreign aid. * * * * *}having used him so ill.” 
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The novel was the *‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’”’ and 
the bookseller to whom it was sold was Mr. 
Francis Newbury. Strange to relate, the pur- 
chaser kept the manuscript by him more than a 
year and a half before he ventured to publish it. 
But the work was destined to an extensive and 
enduring popularity, of which the fortunate book- 
seller never dreamed. ‘It came out,’’ says 
Washington Irving, ‘‘on the 27th of March, 
1766; before the end of May a second edition 
was called for; in three months more a third; 
and so it went on, widening in a popularity that 
has never flagged. Rogers, the Nestor of British 
literature, whose refined purity of taste, and 
exquisite mental organization, rendered him emi- 
nently calculated to appreciate a work of the 
kind, declared that of all the books, which, 
through the fitful changes of three generations, he 
had seen rise and fall, the charm of the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield’ had alone continued as at first; 
and could he revisit the world after an interval of 
many more generations, he should as surely look 
to find it undiminished.”” We shall not attempt 
to inquire into the secret of this wonderful popu- 
larity. It is enough to say, that the work has 
been a blessed instrument in disseminating prin- 
ciples of mercy, tolerance, and kindness. The 
loving disposition and winning gentleness of spirit 
which characterized its author shine forth in every 
page. ‘‘Simple to very baldness,’ says Mr. 
Forster, “ are the materials employed. But Gold- 
smith threw into the midst of them his own 
nature ; his actual experience; the suffering, dis- 
cipline, and sweet emotion of his own chequered 
life ; and so made them a lesson and delight to 
all men.” Who will not recognize, in the com- 
mon qualities of mind attributed to the pastor's 
family, the leading peculiarities of the gifted 
writer! ‘In short,’’ he says, at the conclusion 
of the first chapter, ‘a family likeness prevailed 
through all ; and, properly speaking, they had but 
one character, that of being all equally generous, 
credulous, simple, and inoffensive.” The scope 
and objects of the tale have been eloquently 
summed up by Mr. Forster, in a few terse and 
expressive sentences, which we transfer with 
pleasure to our pages. ‘‘ Good predominant over 
evil is briefly the purpose and moral of the little 


* story. It is designed to show us that patience in 


suffering, that persevering reliance on the provi- 
dence of God, that quiet labor, cheerful endeavor, 
and an indulgent forgiveness of the faults and in- 
firmities of others, are the easy and certain means 
of pleasure in this world, and of turning pain to 
noble uses. It is designed to show us that the 
heroism and self-denial needed for the duties of 
life, are not of the superhuman sort; that they 
may coexist with many follies, with some simple 
weaknesses, with many harmless vanities ; and that, 
in the improvement of mankind, near and remote, 
in its progress through worldly content to final 
happiness, the humblest of men have their places 
assigned them, and their parts allotted them to 


play.” 





Apart from its moral teachings, the “‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield”’ is also valued as the most delightful 
picture of English domestic life in the language. 
All the tendernesses, virtues, and endearments of 
home—its pure enjoyments and tranquil pleasures 
—are beautifully set forth. It is a picture that 
could only have been drawn by one who himself 
deeply appreciated the ties of family affection. 
** And yet,” observes Washington Irving, ‘* how 
contradictory it seems that this, one of the most 
delightful pictures of home and homefelt happiness, 
should be drawn by a homeless man; that the 
most amiable picture of domestic virtue, and all 
the endearments of the married state, should be 
drawn by a bachelor, who had been severed from 
domestic life almost from boyhood ; that one of 
the most tender, touching, and affecting appeals 
in behalf of female loveliness, should have been 
made by a man whose deficiencies in all the 
graces of person and manner seemed to mark him 
out for a cynical disparager of the sex.’’ 

Before the *‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ however, 
had made its appearance, Goldsmith established 
his reputation as a poet by the publication of the 
“Traveller.” With many misgivings, on the 
part of its author, this charming poem was 
ushered into the world, and its success was most 
triumphant. Goldsmith now felt that he was 
rising in the world, and ‘accordingly,’ says 
Washington Irving, ‘‘ emerged from Wine Office 
Court, and took chambers in the Temple.’’ It is 
true they were but of humble pretensions, situated 
on what was then the library staircase, and it 
would appear that he was a kind of inmate with 
Jeffs, the butler of the society. Still he was in 
the Temple, that classic region rendered famous 
by the Spectator and other essayists, as the abode 
of gay wits and thoughtful men of letters; and 
which, with its retired courts and embowered 
gardens, in the very heart of a noisy metropolis, 
is, to the quiet-seeking student and author, an 
oasis freshening with verdure in the midst of a 
desert. Johnson, who had become a sort of 
growling supervisor of the poet's affairs, paid him 
a visit soon afier he had installed himself in his 
new quarters, and went prying about the apart- 
ment, in his near-sighted manner, examining 
everything minutely. Goldsmith was fidgeted by 
this curious serutiny, and apprehending a disposi- 
tion to find fault, exclaimed, with the air of a 
man who had money in both pockets, “ I shall 
soon be in better chambers than these.’’ The 
harmless bravado drew a reply from Johnson 
which touched the chord of proper pride. ‘* Nay, 
sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ never mind that. Nil te quesi- 
veris extra,’’—implying that his reputation ren- 
dered him independent of outward show. To 
this anecdote of Johnson and Goldsmith we must 
add another equally characteristic of the two men. 
At the Literary Club, of which both were mem- 
bers, the merits of the ‘‘ Traveller’? were warmly 
discussed—many of the members could scarcely 
believe that a man like Goldsmith could have 
written such a poem. Some of them suspected 
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that Johnson, who had contributed a few lines, 
was the author of the whole. Accordingly, Mr. 
Chamier, one of the members, on the first occa- 
sion that presented itself, undertook to sound the 
author on the subject. He boldly commenced 
with the question, ‘‘ Mr. Goldsmith, what do you 
mean by the last word in the first line of your 
‘ Traveller’— 


Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow— 


Do you mean tardiness of locomotion ?”’ Johnson 
was there, watching his flurried friend, and thus 
reports his reply. ‘‘ Goldsmith,”’ he says, ‘* who 
would say something without consideration, an- 
swered ‘Yes.’ I was sitting by, and said, 
‘No, sir, you did not mean tardiness of locomo- 





tion ; you mean that sluggishness of mind which 
comes upon a man in solitude.’.—‘ Ah!’ ex- 
claimed Goldsmith, ‘that was what I meant.’ | 
Chamier,’’ continues Johnson, “ believed then 1| 
had written the line, as much as if he had scen | 
me write it.”’ 

No doubt—and yet how natural was the thought- 
less, off-hand reply from the lips of the inconsid- 
erate Hibernian. ‘‘ No man,” truly remarked the | 
great lexicographer, on another occasion, ** is more 
foolish than Goldsmith when he has not a pen in 
his hand, or more wise when he has.”’ 

It was Goldsmith's fortune to achieve success 
late in life. He was nearly forty when the publi- 
cation of the ** Traveller’ raised him to distinction | 
in the world of letters. ‘ Beginning,” o serves | 
Mr. Forster, “ with not even the choice which | 
Fielding admits was his, of hackney writer or 
hackney coachman, he has fought his way at last | 
to consideration and esteem. 





But he bears upon | 
him the sears of his twelve years’ conflict ; of the | 
mean sorrows through which he has passed, and | 
of the cheap indulgences he has sought relief and | 
help from.’? Again :—‘‘ His reputation had been 
silently widening, in the midst and in despite of | 
his humble drudgery; his poem, his novel, his 
essays, had imperceptibly enlarged the circle of | 
his admirers; and he was somewhat suddenly sub- 
jected to the social exactions that are levied on 
literary fame.’? As we come to the last period of 
Goldsmith's life it is necessary to bear all this in 
mind, because it accounts for most of the foibles, | 
follies, and indiscretions that have been laid to his 
charge. In his days of penury he had not been 
very scrupulous about his acquaintances. As his 
fortunes improved he continued easily accessible, 
fond of conviviality, and careless of the world’s 
opinion. As soon as he obtained a footing in 
polite society he did not discard his old associates, 
ar forsake his former haunts. His delight was in 
free-and-easy clubs; particularly in a certain club 
meeting on Wednesday evenings at the Globe Tav- 
ern in Fleet street. A countryman named Glover 
once accompanied him to this congenial resort, and 
was shocked to hear the familiar tone in which 
Goldsmith was addressed by some of the humbler 
members. A wealthy pig-butcher, especially, was 
singularly free and easy. Raising his glass, with 








a familiar nod, he pledged the poet in the hearing 
of the whole company, ‘‘ Come, Noll, here’s my 
service to you, my old boy.’? We quote the sequel 
of the story from Washington Irving. ‘ Glover 
whispered to Goldsmith that he should not allow 
such liberties. ‘ Let him alone,’ was the reply, 
* you ll see how civilly Il] let him down.’ After 
a time he called out, ‘ Mr. B., I have the honor of 
drinking your good health.’ Alas! dignity was 
not poor Goldsmith’s forte ; he could keep no one 
at a distance. ‘ Thank’ee, thank’ee, Noll,’ nodded 
the pig-butcher, scarce taking the pipe out of his 
mouth. ‘I don’t see the effect of your reproof,’ 
whispered Glover. ‘I give it up,’ replied Gold- 
smith, with a good-humored shrug ; ‘1 ought to 
have known before now there is no putting a pig 
in the right way.’ ”’ 

Already distinguished as a novelist and poet, 
Goldsmith's next triumph was in the drama. After 
having been subjected to many vexatious delays, 
his comedy of the ** Good-natured Man” at length 
made its appearance; and though but partially 
successful on its first representation, it justified the 


| expectations of his friends, and has since kept pos- 


session of the stage. But the author (who had 
gone to the theatre in a new suit of clothes, manu- 
factured for the occasion, value, 8/. 2s. 7d.) was 
mortified and disappointed. Concealing his cha- 
grin, he went to the Literary Club, and chatted to 
some of its members; but he afterwards confessed 
that when all were gone, except Johnson, he burst 
out a-crying, and protested he would never write 
again. It is characteristic of Goldsmith that he 
afterwards, in his guileless simplicity of heart, 
told this story to a large company at dinner, when 
Johnson was present, who cried out in astonish- 
ment, ‘| thought all this had been a secret be 
tween you and me, and I am sure I would not have 
said anything about it for the world.’’—* It is sin 
gular, however,’’ observes Washington Irving 
‘that Goldsmith, who thus in conversation could 
keep nothing to himself, should be the author of a 
maxim which would inculeate the most thorough 
dissimulation. ‘ Men of the world,’ says he, in 
one of the papers of the Bee, ‘ maintain that the 
true end of speech is not so much to express our 
wants as to conceal them.’ How often is this 
quoted as one of the subtle remarks of the fine- 
witted Talleyrand !”’ 

** The Good-natured Man,’’ however, had a tol- 
erable run, and produced its author no less a sum 
than 4007. He now felt disposed to launch out 
into a more luxurious style of living, and he ac- 
cordingly invested his money in the purchase of 
the lease of a set of chambers on the second floor 
in No. 2, Brick Court, Middle Temple. This was 
his last residence—the last of the local habitations 
which his genius has hallowed to all posterity. 
Sir William Blackstone, the author of the Com- 
mentaries, had chambers immediately under him, 
and it is said, often complained of the rackets and 
revels overhead. Although, like Johnson, fond 
of town life, Goldsmith appears to have had a true 
taste and relish for country scenery. He occa- 
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sionally took strolls in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don, (which he called making ‘* a shoemaker’s 
holiday ;’’) and when hardly pressed by the book- 
sellers, he would take a quiet cottage a few miles 
from town, for the purpose of uninterrupted labor. 
ft was thus that the ‘ Deserted Village’? was 
written. Strolling among the green lanes and 
hedgerows in the environs of London, he relieved 
his ‘“‘ prosaic toils’? by the composition of this 
charming poem. When we recollect the circum- 
stances under which it was penned, we need not 
wonder at the melancholy tone that pervades it. 
It was written under the influence of a sacred sor- 
row ; in those moods of melancholy which called 
forth all the poet’s tenderness, and imparted a 
more than wonted sofiness to the delineations of 
his pen. His brother Henry, the supposed origi- 
nal of the village preacher, was just dead. If his 
poetical portrait be correct, he was a genuine 
Goldsmith—a true scion of that gentle and gener- 
ous race. 


Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side : 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 


While the memory of such a brother was yet 
fresh in his heart, and his grief was green, it no 
doubt occurred to Goldsmith to hand down his 
blameless career to posterity, as a graceful tribute 
of fraternal affection. And we further agree with 
Washington Irving, ‘* that the whole character 
seems traced, as it were, in an expiatory spirit; 
as if, conscious of his own wandering restlessness, 
he sought to humble himself at the shrine of excel- 
lence which he had not been able to practise.’’ 

About this time an interesting episode enlivened 
Goldsmith’s literary life. At the house of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds he made the acquaintance of a 
Mrs. Horneck—a widow lady, with a son in the 
Guards, and two beautiful, amiable, and acecom- 
plished daughters. ‘The whole family took a de- 
eided fancy to the whimsical poet, and he in return 
was not insensible to the charms of the daughters. 
The elder of these young ladies was known among 
her friends by the name of Little Comedy, and the 
younger (whose heart by the way was still unen- 
gaged) had received the sobriquet of the Jessamy 
Bride. It has been hinted that the poor author, to 
whom nature had denied the fascinations of person 
which are said to form the principal recommenda- 
tion to the favor of the fair sex, was surprised into 
an attachment to the Jessamy Bride, which, though 
commenced in sportive familiarity, at length as- 
sumed a serious aspect. It is certain that his inti- 
macy with the Hornecks had an effect upon his 
tailor’s bills, and that, to render his awkward fig- 
ure more attractive, he arrayed it in the costliest 
raiments of the day. In the summer of 1770, he 
made an excursion with his new friends to Paris. 
The following anecdote, which has been related of 





Goldsmith, whilst sight-seeing in the French me- 
tropolis, will provoke a smile, especially if we 
consider that the Jessamy Bride was probably 
present and beheld his discomfiture. ‘* Being with 
a party at Versailles, viewing the water-works, a 
question arose among the gentlemen present, whether 
the distance from whence they stood to one of the 
little islands, was within the compass of a leap. 
Goldsmith maintained the affirmative ; but, being 
bantered on the subject, and remembering his for- 
mer powers asa youth, attempted the leap, but, 
falling short, descended into the water, to the great 
amusement of the company.’? With the Horneck 

he must have spent many delightful days. He was 
a frequent guest at their country seat at Barton, in 
Suffolk ; they appreciated his character, and he 
was ever ready to add to their fund of harmless 
amusement. We may form some idea of the play- 
ful badinage and humorous sallies that enlivened 
this intercourse by perusing the following lines 
which oecur, among others, in a humorous letter 
indited by the poet to Little Comedy, (then become 
Mrs. Bunbury.) The ladies, it appears, would 
often invite him to play at loo, the fashionable 
game of the day, and, aflecting to be his advisers, 
get him into all sorts of difficulties :— 


Now, ladies, I ask, if law-matters you ’re skilled in, 

Whether crimes such as yours should not come 
before Fielding ; 

For giving advice that is not worth a straw, 

May well be called picking of pockets in law ; 

And picking of pockets,with which I now charge ye, 

Is, by quinto Elizabeth, death without clergy. 

What justice, when both to the Old Bailey brought! 

By the gods, I'll enjoy it, though ‘tis but in 
thought! 

Both are placed at the bar, with all proper decorum, 

With bunches of fennel and nosegays before ‘em ; 

Both cover their faces with mobs and all that, 

But the judge bids them angrily take off their hat. 

When uncovered, a buzz of enquiry runs round, 

** Pray what are their crimes ?’’—** They ‘ve been 
pilfering found.”’— 

** But pray who ’ve they pilfered ?’’—*A doetor, I 
hear.”’— 

‘*What, yon solemn-faced, odd-looking man that 
stands near ?**— 

‘The same.”’—** What a pity, how does it sur- 
prise one ! 

Two handsomer culprits I never set eyes on.”’ 

Then their friends all come round me with cring- 
ing and leering, 

To melt me to pity, and soften my swearing. 

First, Sir Charles advances, with phrases well 
strung, 

** Consider, dear doctor, the girls are but young.”’-— 

‘* The younger the worse,”’ I return him again ; 

** It shows that their habits are all dyed ia 


grieves."’— 

** What signifies handsome, when people are 
thieves ?’’— 

‘‘ But where is your justice’ their cases are 
hard.”’— 

“ What signifies justice? 1 want the reward.” 


This was society for which Goldsmith was 
adapted, and in which he felt himself at home. 
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He had no taste for stately grandeur; nor did he! 
particularly distinguish himself in highly intel-| 
lectual circles. Above all things he loathed the 
pompous Pecksniffs of the world, who, by dint of 
assurance and assumption, sometimes succeed in 
raising a commanding reputation. In the ‘* Citizen 
of the World” he has given us a graphic picture 
of “a great man,”’ from the mouth of his Chinese 
philosopher, which is worth quoting :—‘* I was 
yesterday invited by a gentleman to dinner, 
who promised that our entertainment should con- 
sist of a haunch of venison, a turtle, and a great 
man. I came, according to appointment. The 
venison was fine, the turtle good, but the great 
man insupportable. The moment I ventured to 
speak | was at once contradicted with a snap. | 
attempted, by a second and third assault, to re- 
trieve my lost reputation, but was still beat back 
with confusion. 1 was resolved to attack him once 
more from entrenchment, and turned the conver- 
sation on the government of China ; but even here 
he asserted, snapped, and contradicted as before. 
Heavens! thought I, this man pretends to know 
China even better than myself. I looked round 
to see who was on my side; but every eye was 
fixed in admiration on the great man; I there- 
fore, at last, thought proper to sit silent, and act 
the pretty gentleman during the ensuing conver- 
sation.”” 

To all his literary friends Goldsmith’s blunder- 
ing simplicity was a source of infinite amusement. 
His want of fact was everywhere apparent. He 
would tell stories in the wrong place, and retail 
jokes of which he had forgotten the point. We 
find one or two amusing instances in Mr. Irving's 





biography. ‘* Beauclere was extremely apt to 
circulate stories at his expense, founded perhaps 
eo some trivial incident, but dressed up with the | 
embellishments of his sarcastic brain. One re-| 
lates to a venerable dish of peas, served up at Sir| 
Joshua’s table, which should have been green, | 
but were any other color. A wag suggested to| 
Goldsmith, in a whisper, that they should be sent | 
to Hammersmith, as that was the way to furn-! 
’em-green (Turnham Green), Goldsmith, delighted 
with the pun, endeavored to repeat it at Burke's 
table, but missed the point. 
to make ‘em green,’ said he. 
He perceived he was at fault. ‘1 mean that is) 
the road to turn ‘em green.’ A dead pause, and 
a stare ; whereupon, adds Beauclere, * he started 
up diseoncerted, and abruptly left the table.’ * *| 
On another occasion, the poet and Beauclere were 
seated, at the theatre, next to Lord Shelburne, the 
minister, whom political writers thought fit to 
nick-name Malagrida. ‘Do you know,’ said 
Goldsmith, to his lordship, in the course of con- 
versation, ‘that I never could conceive why they 
call you Malagrida, for Malagrida was a very good | 
sort of man.’”’ 

In 1773, the comedy of She stoops to Conquer ; 
or, the Mistakes of a Night, was produced with 
triumphant success. It must have been written 
nearly two years befure, but many perplexing cir- 


‘That is the way! 
Nobody laughed. 


' 
years of age. 
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cumstances had prevented its appearance. Johz- 
son, Burke, and Reynolds, and a host of Gold- 
smith’s distinguished friends were present, and 
joined in the hearty laugh which was kept up 
throughout the performance. Johnson's criticista 
on this brilliant production will be long remem- 
bered for its truth, as well as for its kindness 
to the sensitive author; ‘*I know of no comedy 
for many years,”’’ he said, ‘‘ that has so much ex- 
hilarated an audience ; that has answered so much 
the great end of comedy—making an audience 
merry.”” 

In the commencement of the year 1774, Gold- 
smith was surrounded by an accumulation of 
work, that would have tasked the energies of the 
strongest mind. He was behindhand with the 
booksellers, and deeply in debt. His constitution 
was undermined partly by town dissipation, 
partly, perhaps, by early privations. He was 
over-worked and ill at ease; but he would not 
give way. He rallied himself as well as he 
could, and gave some entertainments in his cham- 
bers to Johnson and other friends. At length, on 
the 25th of March, he was takenill. With char- 
acteristic imprudence, he persisted in dosing him- 
self with James’ powders, (a medicine he had 
been in the habit of taking,) notwithstanding the 
expostulations of his medical attendants. He 
continued to grow weaker, and about half-past 
four on Monday morning, the 4th of April, 1774, 
he expired, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 

One affecting incident remains to be narrated. 
‘“*'There was one mourner,’’ writes Washington 
Irving, ‘‘ whose enthusiasm for his memory, could 
it have been foreseen, might have soothed the bit- 
terness of death. Afier the coffin had been 
screwed down, a lock of his hair was requested 
for a lady, a particular friend, who wished to 
preserve it as a remembrance. It was the beauti- 
ful Mary Horneck, the Jessamy Bride. The cof- 
fin was opened again, end a Jock of hair cut off 
which she cherished to her dying day. The lady,” 
continues the biographer, ** survived a:most to the 
present day. Tlazlitt met her at Northeote’s 
painting room, about twenty years since, as Mrs. 


‘Gwyn, the widow of a General Gwyn of the 


army. She was at that time upwards of seventy 
Still, he said, she was beautiful, 
beautiful even in years. After she was gone, 
Hazlitt remarked how handsome she still was. 


‘1 do not know,’ said Northcote, ‘ why she is so 


|kind as to come to see me, except that I am 


the last link in the chain that connects her with 
all those she most esteemed when young—John- 
son, Reynolds, Goldsmith—and remind her of 
the most delightful period of her life.’’’ Mrs. 
Gwyn, so well known as Mary Horneck, and the 
Jessamy Bride, died in 1840. 

Having accompanied the biographers of Gold- 
smith through the principal scenes of his cheq- 
uered life, we may, perhaps, be allowed a con- 
cluding remark. ‘There are few writers, it will 
be admitted, who have achieved a wider popular- 
ity, or who have exercised and maintained a more 
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general and permanent influence on the English 
intellectual character than the author of the 
** Deserted Village.”’ At every stage of life he 
isa friend and monitor. If, as his biographers 
have suggested, he was the author of ‘* Goody 
Two Shoes,” and other nursery rhymes published 
by his frequent employer, Mr. Francis Newbury 
—and there is nothing unreasonable in the sup- 
position that these drolleries, slight and trivial 
as they may appear, were really written by wise 
and thoughtful men—his sportive productions 
amuse our earliest infancy. His histories of Eng- 
land, Greece, and Rome, still form the basis of 
the historical knowledge communicated in hun- 
dreds of our schools; and if these histories are 
not remarkable for any deep research, their clear 
aud lucid style admirably adapts them for the pur- 
poses of instruction. His selected essays, the 
** Vicar of Wakefield,’ and the ** Citizen of the 
World,”’ are among the first volumes of English 
classics which, in youth and early manhood, are 
commended to our attention, and they never fail 
to leave a permanent impression on the mind. In 
inaturer years they are recurred to with pleasure, 
and maxims and observations in daily use are taken 
from them. And when the meridian of life is 
passed, when the poetry of passion has lost its 
charm, and the mind is more readily attracted by 
sedate images and tranquil beauty, the ‘* Deserted 
Village,” and the ‘* Traveller,’’ are welcomed as 
favored friends, and referred to as models of all 
that is pure, correct, and good. ‘To every stage 
and condition of life we maintain that Goldsmith 
has been a liberal benefactor. But, above all, 
he has left us the example of a life which, though 
defaced and deformed by many errors, was re- 
deemed by so many virtues that we should be jus- 
tified in rejoicing that he had lived even if he had 
not written a line. 


THE DEATH OF FRANCIA. 


BY W. BRAILSFORD. 


When Raffaelle sent his famous St. Cecilia to Bologna, 
it was entrusted to the care of La Francia, who was his 
articular friend, to be unpacked and hung up. La 
‘rancia was old, and had for many years held a high rank 
in his profession ; no sooner had he cast his eyes on the 
St. Cecilia, than, struck with despair at seeing his highest 
efforts so immeasurably outdone, he was seized with a 
deep melancholy, and died shortly after.—Diary of an 
Ennuyée. 


As the long shadow falls 

At fading eve, when some soft note recalls 
The old home voices happy childhood heard, 
Upon a heart that fame’s high impulse stirred, 
The presence of the beautiful appalls, 

And casts all old day-dreams to Lethe’s brim, 
As fancies vague and dim. 


O, weary heart of thine, 

High genius! wherefore shouldst thou grieve, yet 
pine, 

The laurel crown and votive wreath to wear? 

Why falter in your path, and fear to share 

One guerdon of the soul-fed art divine? 

It is not thus that man’s declared intent 


What has thy spirit bowed 

In this thy winter '—what majestic cloud? 

Vision '—which hides thy proud heart's dearest 
dream, 

Which makes reality unearthly seem, 

And the true efforts of thy life dost shroud. 

Thus fall the flowers that bloomed so fresh and fair, 
All perishing in air. 


Ah, the sad verity 

That overcomes men’s minds, and wills to be 
The shadow o’er their paths of love and life, 
The slayer of the fame whose ways are strife, 
Where legions run the race in company. 

O, certain light of truth, thy rays dispel 
Hlopes erst invincible! 


Thus fled the mystic faith 

That is art’s incense and its vital breath ; 
Thus died La Francia as some star outshone, 
Over whose sphere a brighter light had grown, 
And in the full eclipse had welcomed death, 
Dimmed by the lustre of another’s sheen, 

And fading all unseen. 


Yet is it well to die? 

To let life’s purpose yield the victory ; 

To die, and leave each passionate desire, 

As some new tones half trembling on the lyre, 
Or bud that folds its cup all silently ; 

To die, and pass away like some frail flower 
Or wonder for an hour. 


Faint not upon your way, 

You who would hold o’er human hearts time’s sway ; 
Is it not meet that those who yearn to wear 
Fame’s immortality, should fairly bear 

a +o a: . . 

lhe cares and turmoils of life’s working day, 
‘That thus when night proclaims her sable reign, 
Their wishes prove not vain? 





Necro-Exciisu Bisir.—A paper published in 
the Christian Examiner gives the following state- 
ment respecting this translation of the Bible. The 
version of the New ‘Testament, printed by the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society for the English ne 
groes of Surinam, is a curiosity in its way. These 
negroes have no distinct language, but speak a 
strange lingo compounded of African words, or 
clipped and softened English words, and of vio- 
lently treated Portuguese words. ‘The society 
brought upon itself smart censures and much ridk 
cule for the seemingly irreverent and ludicrous 
character of the volume they had published. The 
whole edition, save a few copies, was sent to Suri- 
nam. These copies are becoming scares, and at 
the sale of the Duke of Sussex’s Library, one 
brought 3/. 10s., though its original cost could not 
have exceeded two or three shillings. ‘The annexed 
extracts, literally translated, will give a specimen as 
little offensive as any that can be found in the book. 
The word virgin is rendered wan njo ewenjo, i. e., 
one new wench. 

The following verses are from Matthew v. :— 

‘1, But when Jesus see the people, he go after 
one mountain top, he go sit down, then disciple for 
him come close by after him. 

2. And he opened him mouth and learned them 
and talk. 

Good is them, these the pretty in heart, because 
God’s country is for them. 

3. Good is it for them, these the sorry in heart, 





Should lapse in banishment. 


because heart for them so cheery.”’ 
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THE TWO EMPRESSES AND THE ARTIST. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


THE TWO EMPRESSES AND THE ARTIST. 


Ir was the middle of the year 1812, that year 
the latter months of which witnessed the annihila- 
tion of the French army on the plains of Russia. 
Such a catastrophe was far from the thoughts of a 
single inhabitant of Paris, when, one morning in 
the month of June, the celebrated artist Redouté 
was on his way to Malmaison to present to the 
Empress Josephine some paintings of lilies. He 
was a great favorite with her, from his having 


devoted his pencil to flowers, of which she was | 


passionately fond. In full enjoyment of the lovely 


morning, he was gayly crossing the garden of the 


Tuileries to get to the Place de Ja Coucorde, where | 
he intended taking a coach, when he saw a crowd | 
eagerly hurrying in the direction of the walk by | 
The general ery, ** The King of | 


the water-side. 


Rome !—the empress!’ soon told him the object 


of attraction ; and the artist quickened his steps, | 


glad of the opportunity, thus by chance afforded 
him, of seeing the son of the emperor, the yet 


oradled child of fifteen months, whom so proud a | 


destiny seemed to await. 

It was indeed the King of Rome, in a little ear- 
riage drawn by four snow-white goats, and the 
Empress Maria-Louisa walking by its side. She 
was wrapped in a blue shawl, of a peculiar shade, 
known to be her favorite color. ‘The crowd 


' 
had gathered outside the grating, around which 


they pressed closely ; and as Redouté stopped to 
gaze with the rest, he saw standing near him a 
young woman with a child in her arms. 
garb of both bespoke extreme poverty; but the 
child’s face was glowing with health, whilst the 
cheeks of the mother were pale and emaciated, and 
from her sunken eyes fell tears, which she cared 
not either to wipe away or conceal. 

‘“* My poor little one !—my darling !’’ she whis- 


pered as she pressed the child still closer to her | 


bosom, ‘‘ you have no carriage, my angel; no 
playthings—no toys of any kind. For him abun- 
dance, pleasure, every joy of his age; for thee, 
desolation, suffering, poverty, hunger! What is 
he that he should be happier than you, darling ? 
Both of you born the same day, the same hour! 
1, as young as his mother, and loving you as fondly 
as she loves him. But you have now no father, 
my poor babe ; you have no father !”’ 

The artist overheard these words of woe, and 
stood with his eyes fixed upon the poor young 
mother, in utter furgetfulness of the King of Rome. 

“* Madame,”’ said he, afier a moment's hesitation, 
and in a low voice, ‘‘ why do you not make known 
your situation to the empress ?”’ 

* To what purpose, sir!’’ cried the young wo- 
man somewhat bitterly. ‘* Small compassion have 
the great ones of this world.” 

** But why not make the attempt?” 

“*T have done so, sir, already. 1 wrote to the 
empress, and told her that my son was born the 
same day, the same hour, with the King of Rome. 
I told her, alas! that he has no father, that my 
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Strength is failing, that we are utterly destitute. 
But the empress has not deigned to answer.” 

“You will have an answer, rest assured. 
Perhaps the memorial has not been yet placed 
before her majesty. Give me your address, I beg 
of you.”” And after taking a memorandum of it, 
and slipping into her hand all the money he had 
about him, Redouté was soon rapidly making his 
way to the Place de la Concorde, where, just as 
he was stepping into a carriage, he discovered 
that his purse was empty. 

‘**It is of no consequence,’’ he said; ‘I have 

only to walk a little fast.’’ 
Josephine, meanwhile, had been eagerly expect- 
‘ing the promised visit of the usually punctual 
artist, and was beginning to feel uneasy Jest some 
accident had occurred to occasion the prolonged 
delay, when he was announced. 

**T onght to scold you,”’ she said, as she re- 
ceived with her wonted gentle grace the artist's 
offering, ** for delaying the pleasure I fee) in see- 
ing this admirable drawing.”’ 





| ‘*T must throw myself upon your majesty’s 
| goodness to excuse me,” answered Redouté rather 
| inconsiderately. ‘* I had never seen the King of 
Rome, and to-day I have been fortunate enough to 
| eateh a glimpse of him.’ Josephine started, and 
| Redouté, instantly aware of the awkwardness of 
| mentioning the meeting, stopped suddenly in con- 
| fusion. 

**T am very glad,”’ said Josephine, making a 
|strong effort to repress her emotion, ** that you 
have seen the son of the emperor. Pray tell me 
‘where you saw him, and who was with him?” 
| Redouté hesitated. 

| Pray, pray go on,” 
| earnestly. 


said she gently, but 
He obeyed; and told her every par- 
| ticular he had observed, as well as what had de 
| layed his arrival by obliging him to walk to Mal- 
| maison. 

**] see the great artist, as always happens, has 
j}a feeling heart,’’ said Josephine, her sympathy 
aroused for the poor woman. ‘If Napoleon did 
but know the destitution of this child, born the 
same day, the same hour with his son! Be with 
me to-morrow morning at nine o'clock ; we will 
together visit this poor creature." And the next 
morning at nine o’clock Redouté was at Malmai- 
son; and an hour after, Josephine, undeterred dy 
the dark, narrow, muddy passage, and the equally 
dark, damp stairs, increasing in steepness every 
step, had entered the wretched apartment, utterly 
bare of furniture, in the fifth story, inhabited by 
the widow of Charles Blanger. 

** Madame,” said Redouté, to whom Josephine 
had made signs to introduce her and the object of 
their visit, ‘“‘ you may rest assured that if the 
emperor knew your situation, he would give you 
relief; but there is now no necessity to trouble 
him. This lady, whom I have the honor to ac- 
company, is good enough to say she will take you 
under her protection, and her protection is all- 
suflicient.”’ 

‘** What a lovely boy !”” cried Josephine, as the 














little orphan sat up in his cradle, and smilingly 
stretched out his little arms to his mother. ** Re- 
douté,’’ she said, as she took the child and kissed 
it, “* did you not tell me that he was born the 
same day with the King of Rome?” 

“The same day and hour, madame,”’ answered 
the young mother 

‘**Was it mentioned to the emperor at the 
time ¢”’ 

‘* No, madame ; we were happy then, and my 
poor Charles had too independent a spirit to ask 
anything from any one while he could work. 
He was an engineer; and though employment 
fluctuated, yet still we were never reduced to 
want. At his leisure time he used to construct 
model-machines, from one of which, novel and 
ingenious in the invention, he expected both fame 
and pecuniary advantage ; but he has been sud- 
denly taken from me, and I am left alone to 
struggle with misery and wretchedness. I am 
sinking lower and lower, and gradually every re- 
source has been exhausted. Alas, I need not tell 
you !’’—and she glanced sorrowfully around the 
miserable little apartment. 

“To-morrow you shall quit this wretched, 
unwholesome abode,’’ said the empress, as she 
gave the child to his mother, after fondly caressing 
him, and putting her purse into his little hand. 
“*T will send you my own physician ; his skill, and 
the comforts with which L hope to surround you, 
will restore your health. I rely on you, my good 
friend,”’ added she, turning to the artist, ** to ar- 
range all this for me.” 

She was rising to quit the room, amid the tears 
and blessings of the widow, whose heart she had 
*‘made to sing for joy,’ when the door opened, 
and a young lady entered, at sight of whom Re- 
douté stood motionless with astonishment. It was 
Maria-Louisa, accompanied by a newly-appointed 
chamberlain. As Maria-Louisa was never known 
to visit the poor man in his abode of poverty, 
Redouté had some excuse for the uncharitable 
jedgment he formed on the instant—that this un- 
usual proceeding on her part was intended either 
as an attempt to rival Josephine in the popularity 
gained by her active and unwearied benevolence, 
ar to please the emperor, as proving the lively 
interest she took in a child born the same day and 
hour with the King of Rome. But whatever 
might have been her motive, certain it is that she 
was now standing in the widow's humble abode 
without deigning a salutation to any one in it. 

Josephine was sweetness and gentleness itself; 
but there was something in this want of common 
courtesy that grated upon the pride of caste which, 
as a Creole of an illustrious race, the wife of the 
greatest captain of the age, and as one still feel- 
ing herself the empress, she retained amid deser- 
tion and the disgrace of her repudiation. It may 
oe, too, that she recognized Maria-Louisa, though 
she had only seen the portraits of her who now 
filled her place; and she therefore resumed her 
seat, as if fearful that her standing might have 
been construed into homage. Maria-Louisa, on 
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her part, was far from suspecting that the female 
so simply dressed, so quietly seated in the miser- 
able garret, was her still envied rival. 

As the artist glanced from Maria-Louisa to the 
beautiful face of Josephine—for it was still beau- 
tiful, though bearing the impress of grief even 
more than of years—he observed that an unwonted 
expression of haughty disdain now clouded that 
brow, usually so radiant with benevolent kindness, 
and he half dreaded the result of this unexpected 
encounter. And now Maria-Louisa, without one 
caress to the child, or noticing it in any way,ex- 
plained in a few words the object of her visit. 

‘Your intention is most laudable, doubtless, 
madame,”’ said Josephine, still keeping her seat 
** but you are rather late ; the young mother and 
the child are under my protection.’”? Maria- 
Louisa, with a haughty glance at her who thus 
presumed to address the empress, said coldly, ‘* ] 
have some reason to believe that my patronage 
will be a litthe more advantageous.’ Here the 
chamberlain quickly interposed, ‘‘ It is quite cer- 
tain that you, madame, have the power ef elevat- 
ing the boy to any position you may choose for 
him, however high.’ With a momentary bitter- 
ness of feeling, excited by the involuntary retro- 
spect of what she once had been, Josephine’s dis 
dainful eye seemed to measure the speaker from 
head to foot, as she said, ‘* And pray, sir, what 
leads you to conclude that | am not able to raise 
whom I will still higher ?”’ 

“The Jady doubtless intends,’ said Maria- 
Louisa in a tone of irony, ‘‘ to place her protégé 
on the steps of the throne.”’ 

** Higher still, madame, if such were my pleas- 
ure,”’ warmly retorted Josephine, now rising to 
withdraw ; ‘* for aught you can tell, 1 may have 
given kings to the world.”’ 

‘* Beware, madame,” hastily whispered Re- 
douté ; ‘* your majesty will betray yourself, and 
the emperor will be displeased.’’ Josephine was 
silent; and the artist, who was upon thorns, 
hastily added, ‘I do not see why either of these 
ladies need give up her share in the happiness of 
dving good. I shall feel honored in accepting for 
my happy protégés whatever kindness it may 
please either to bestow upon them.’’ Josephine 
made no answer, but with head erect left the room ; 
and Redouté, respectfully bowing to Maria-Louisa, 
was following, glad to have prevented an outbreak 
which might have had serious consequences, when 
a hand laid upon his arm made him turn round: 
it was the chamberlain. 

‘** Sir,’ said he in a low whisper, ‘‘do you 
know that the lady whom I have had the honor of 
attending here is her majesty, the Empress Maria- 
Louisa.” 

‘* Sir,” answered Redouté in an equally low 
voice, ‘the lady that I have had the honor of 
attending here is the Empress Josephine.”’ 

Tn less than two years after this meeting Jose- 
phine had sunk under the never-healed wound thas 
Napoleon’s desertion had inflicted, and died at 
Malmaison ; and Maria-Louisa had, it may be 






































OUT OF WORK. 


joyfully, quitted a country which she had never 
loved, and in which she never succeeded in making 
herself beloved. During these two years the 
widow had lived upon the daily bounty of her 
royal patronesses, and was consequently now as 
destitute as when they first entered her abode of 
poverty. In vain had Redouté often placed before 
Josephine his view of what patronage, to be really 
useful, ought to be—the helping others to help 
themselves. In vain had he urged her to estab- 
lish the widow in some way of earning her inde- 
pendence. ‘‘ Time enough for this when the boy 
is grown up.”? But death came, and reverse of 
fortune, and no friend now remained to the widow 
and the orphan but the artist, and nought re- 
mained to him from the vast wreck but his talent 
and his reputation. Circumstances might indeed 
render the productions of his pencil less a source 
of emolument, but these circumstances were but 
temporary ; the artist would again rise to fame 
and fortune, while Napoleon and Maria-Louisa had 
fallen irretrievably. 

Redouté acted on the principle he would have 
had the widow's royal patronesses to act ; he pro- 
cured employment for the widow ; and, thanks to 
his influence, she was enabled to earn sufficient 
to place her above want, while he took upon him- 


self the education of her child. But the mother’s 


health was failing; and when Redouté, previous | 


to ashort absence from Paris, went to take leave of 
her, she expressed her belief that he would not find 
her alive at his return, and with tears she solemnly 
commended her boy to his care. Though he had 
not attached much weight to her presentiments, 
yet it was with a somewhat uneasy feeling that, 
immediately on his return, he went to the house. 
The door was open; and as he ran up stairs, a 
sound reached him which struck upon his heart: 
they were fastening down the coffin of the widow, 
and in a corner of the room was the little Charles 
weeping bitterly. distant relations stood 
by the coffin in cold and audible debate as to what 
was to be done with the child. 

“T see nothing for him but the Orphan Asy- 
lam,”’ said one. 

“Oh, no, no! pray do not send me there,” 
eried the child. ‘* My own dear mamma worked 
for her bread, and so can Il. You do not know 
how much I can do if you will but try me.”’ At 
this instant he caught a glimpse of Redouté, 
and throwing himself into his arms, he exclaimed, 
“You are come back, dear, good friend, and you 
will not send me to the asylum!"’ The artist 
pressed the poor boy to his bosom. 

“Have you no hearts!’’ he said, indignantly 
tarning to the relations. ‘* This boy shall be my 
care.” And what the most powerful among the 
powerful had not done, he did—he, the compara- 
tively obscure and humble artist. He secured to 
his protégé present comfort and future respecta- 
bility, by teaching him, as soon as possible, to 
help himself. Charles Bianger became not only 
his best pupil, but a celebrated painter, making 
the same use as his noble-minded master of that 
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knowledge which is power, and of that talent 
which is one of those possessions described by 
Aristides in his celebrated maxim, ‘* Heap up no 
treasures save those which, should shipwreck 
come, will float with the owner.”’ 


From Chambera’ Journal. 
OUT OF WORK. 


BY A WORKING MAN. 


Wuat a dreary phrase! How suggestive of 
hungry cravings and empty cupboards—of rest- 
less wanderings to and fro—of gloomy certainties 
and gloomier anticipations! How it disturbs a 
man's relations with society! You have lost a 
vantage-ground. ‘That which a week ago was 
possible is now impossible. You are become a 
pariah without intending it; and you eye squalid 
people with a sort of shudder, half-persuaded that 
ere long you will be of them. How grudging 
and envious the world seems to have grown! 
You fancy that every one is as well aware of 
your feelings as you are yourself, and whatever 
discourse may be addressed to you sounds as if 
pointed with an embittered sting. 

Nothing to do is bad enough ; but out of work ! 
—hope-stifling words—takes us far beyond, even 
across the Rubicon of desperation. And yet it is 


/something to know what the phrase really does 


mean. It is atest to which you look back with 
feelings similar to those which possess the sur- 
vivor of a shipwreck or other fearful calamity. 
You would avoid the trial if possible; but having 
gone through it, are rather glad than otherwise at 
having endured it. Such retrospections, it may 
be said, are not congenial, yet it appears to me 
that human experience, if reviewed in a right spirit, 
ean hardly fail to convey a useful lesson to those 
who read its history. My remarks are prompted 
by what has happened to myself, and may on that 
account, if on no other, present some slight claims 
to notice. 

Out of work!—how the grim reality haunts 
you, and how vain the efforts to shake it off! 
Then you understand fully why Keats speaks of 
sleep as ‘‘ comfortable,’’ and join heartily with 
Sancho Panza in ‘blessings on the man who 
invented sleep.”? The approach of bedtime was 
as welcome to me then as to a travel-worn pedes- 
trian, and I shall never forget the soothing charm 
as the unconsciousness of sleep gradually stole 
over me. Its influence would remain for a few 
brief moments on first awaking the next morning ; 
but presently a vague apprehension of some im- 
pending ill would creep over me, and then, when 
fully awake, my heart swelled with one huge 
choking throb, and the leaden gloum settled down 
on my mind for the rest of the day. 

How the moral réacts on the physical! I used 
to walk briskly ; now i went about with a hesi- 
tating step, and with a bearing that threatened to 
degenerate into a slouch. I once believed my 
principles firm, and my faith in essential points 
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sound—that my mind was made up as to social 
rights and moral duties—but the anchor-hold had 
suddenly given way, and I was adrift on a sea of 
uncertainties. I began to fancy myself ill-used, 
and that he was the wisest who, in the general 
scramble, grasped most. What had I done to be 
thus summarily deprived of ways and means, while 
men whom I thought not half so deserving were 
in full work? It was a hard question to answer 
under the circumstances, and harder still to ac- 
knowledge that I had no right to complain. 
Again, how many there were who could live in 
ease and comfort without laborious toil, while I, 
at the best of times, had nothing but my manual 
skill and a week’s wages between my little house- 
hold and destitution. Turn it which way I would 
the idea was a harassing one. The new spirit 
that possessed me seemed endowed with a resist- 
less power of gravitation. 

Society, in my view, had become inordinately 
selfish: how cleverly it had entrenched itself 
within laws and statutes, so that if I—bodingly 
anxious without the pale—ventured to help my- 
self to the superabuadance of others, it would be 
under peril of liberty! What right had society to 
make a law which seemed expressly intended to 
aggravate my necessitous condition! Was I not 
the victim of a wanton injustice’ Such thoughts 
as these make the work of temptation very easy 
for the tempter. Whatever might be society's 
notions on the matter, mine were, that retaliatory 
measures would be perfectly justifiable. 

I walked about—it seemed to me that I sneaked 
—seeking for work. ‘The masters surely had 
leagued against me; how, otherwise, could be 
explained their malicious negative to my in- 
quiries? There was the roar and bustle of life 
and traffic in the thoroughfares, which made me 
loathe my forced idleness. I had no business 
there ; | was one too many in the world. How 
the aspect of affairs had altered! When in full 
work, I had not unfrequently considered it a hard- 
ship to work so many hours every week for so 
comparatively small a remuneration. Now, in 
retrospect, the wage appeared an enviable fortune. 
Unconsciously to myself | was learning a significant 
lesson, fraught with profound instruction. Could 
I have appreciated it then as 1 do now, what a 
load of heartache it would have spared me! 

Staying at home became irksome to me: home 
appears somewhat strange to a workman on a 
working-day, and although my perambulations 
might be fruitless, it seemed that I was less idle 
when so occupied than when loitering within 
doors. Some mornings a faint revival of hope 
would make me feel certain of getting work in 
the course of the day, and I started forth animated 
by all my former confidence. Unsubstantial trast ! 
The first disappointment brought back all my 
irresolutions, all my bitter forebodings. I had 
made up my mind to brave it out, but the effort 
was tou much for me. By a strange contradic- 
tion, too, notwithstanding my eager desire to be 
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again employed, there were times that I shrunk 
from the thought of work as an ow! shuns the 
sunlight. 

How often the few remaining dollars were 
counted !—this was in New York. I despised 
myself for caleulating on how little my family 
could be made to exist for a given time. My 
heart grew hard, and I often shuddered lest it 
should never soften again. How slowly time 
passed! the days had grown longer on purpose to 
torment me, and the thousand bewildering thoughts 
that preyed upon me had ample leisure for their 
work. 

Factlis descensus averni; the phrase is as true 
now as when originally penned two thousand 
years ago. When first cast loose, I had felt sure 
of readily obtaining employment in my regular 
trade; the idea of condescending to inferior oecu- 
pation was not to be for a moment entertained ; it 
would damage my respectability, and disturb my 
self-esteem. But as the weary time wore on, 
the imperative necessity of providing food for a 
certain number of mouths every day left no alter- 
native, no possibility of over-scrupulousness in 
conventionalities. Respectability soon ceased to 
be a bug-bear; if cabinet-making was not to be 
had, | would take carpentry or jobbing-work. 
These failing, I next called on the shipwrights, 
but with no better success; and then I bethought 
myself of trying other resources. It had always 
been one of my purposes and pleasures to see as 


‘much of other trades as possible, to visit and in- 


spect all sorts of workshops, by which means 
their most obvious details had become familiar to 
me. I knew enough of shoemaking, bookbinding, 
printing, and some other trades, to be able to earn 
small wages at any one of them. Should these 
also fail, it was al] but certain that some sort of 
rude Jabor could be hunted up, which would 
furnish at least a pittance till more prosperous 
days came round again. My heart often failed 
me while following out this new quest, yet I did 
at last get through my task of seeking any kind 
of work. In some respects it was a repulsive 
task, for in the lower grade of shops and places 
of work I found a lower class of workmen ; men 
on whom vice had set its mark, in whom depravity 
of mind and heart had become habitual, whose 
talk was as coarse as their looks. ‘* Misery,” 
says Shakspeare, ‘‘ acquaints a man with strange 
bedfellows,’’ and the dread of being compelled to 
mingle with debased associates increased my ap- 
prehensions. Necessity, however, has no law ; a 
needy man must work, if not where he would, 
then where he can. It is a critical time; for 
there is more or Jess danger that contact and cus- 
tom may lead a man to ‘‘ put up’’ with his altered 
position, and gradually assimilate himself to it. 
Many a man in such circumstances is apt to say, 
‘* What ’s the use of trying to keep a fair front 
to the world? Who cares whether I sink or 
swim? Let things take their course.’”” However, 





on the occasion here more particularly referred 
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OUT OF WORK. 


to, my asking for work proved fruitless ; whether 
it was that | looked too dejected or too unprac- 
tised, no one would employ me. 

Who shall describe the prostration of heart and 
soul with which a man who has been wandering 
the whole day in a vain seeking for occupation 
returns at night-fall to his home? The dispiriting 
is occasionally so extreme, that fur a time the 
solaces which there await him fail of their effect. 
It is in such circumstances that a man learns to 
appreciate rightly the value of a good wife ; one 
to whom he can say with truth— 


When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ininistering angel thou. 


If she be kind and considerate, she will know that 
now is the time to display that affection which 
includes no thought of self in its warm desire for 
another’s happiness. ‘True it is that she has her 
own share of the general trouble to bear; but she 
has not been worn out by a desponding walk ; 
the rebuffs which solicitation seldom fails to evoke 
have not fallen on her personally ; besides which, 
women are less irritated by adverse fortune than 
men. If, on such occasions, the wife will strive 
in sincerity to become a ‘‘ ministering angel,”’ 
how soon wil! her gentile words soothe the chafed 
spirit of her husband! With what blessedness 
her sympathy reanimates his hope and subdues 
his impatience! How his bitter thongits take to 
flight as she suggests some comforting anticipation, 
and a brightening faith takes the place ef despair! 
Ere long, the sustaining influences overmaster him, 
his children again claim his notice, and share his 
smile, and the dejected man finds in the light of 
home a solace for all his disquietude; so true is 
it that there is no condition of life without its bright 
side, no adverse circumstance without its compen- 
sating quality. Herein the married man is more 
favorably situated than the unmarried—the one 
has a sustaining resource which the other knows 
nothing of. Bat, on the other hand, no fate can 
be more deplorable than that of a man out of work 
with a comfortless home, a careless wife, and con- 
tumacious children. 

It must be confessed that the general aspect of 
such a season of trial as above indicated is suffi- 
ciently discouraging ; the downward tendency ap- 
pears to be inevitable. But there is a remedy ; 
and this remedy is to be found in the spirit of 
self-reliance—in firm moral principle. And it 
will be a lasting satisfaction to me that I was en- 
abled to apply this remedy, as a fragment of my 
experience may serve to exemplify. ‘The mental 
and physical condition which I have endeavored to 
portray in the furegoing paragraphs was not per- 
manent— it was but the stunning effect which the 
natural reaction would presently dissipate. 

One evening, after a long spell of involuntary 
idleness, I was seated thinking over my prospects, 
when all at once the thought struck me, “If no 
one will employ you, set yourself to work.’’ No 
sooner was the thought formed, than I started up 
te act upon it; one side of our kitchen was occu- 
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pied by my bench ; I got it into working trim, 
sharpened my tools, and sawed a pair of ends for 
a chiffonier out of a mahogany slab which I had 
by me. ‘These were planed up and properly squared 
before I went to bed that night; and wondrous was 
the effect which manual labor produced. ‘‘ Fling 
but a stene, the giant dies,’’ says the poet, and 
most truly; for, as my limbs fell into their accus- 
tomed movements, and the shavings whistled from 
my plane, the anxious cares forsook me—and hope 
resumed her sway, strong in the vigor of self-help. 
It is true the prospect of profit was but slender. 
That, however, was not the prime advantage, which 
lay in the restoration of my mind to its healthy 
tone : still, in a large city purchasers are always 
to be found for fabricated wares, and a small gain 
is better than complete inaction. Besides which, 
a man who keeps himself employed is more ready 
to improve such opportunities as fall in his way, 
than one whose working habits are weakened by 
disuse. 

Idleness is by all means to be eschewed, and | 
would urge this point strongly on the attention of 
working-men— my late companions. The resouree 
which I adopted is such an obviously natural! one, 
as to have since caused me much surprise that it 
did not occur to me with distinctness before the 
second week of my wanderings. And mine is no 
exceptional case ; what I did may be done by others. 
There are few trades at which a man cannot work 
at his home—that is, if he has the will to do so. 
If he will only exercise a proper thrift while in 
work, he will not Jack the means of purchasing 
materials on which to employ himself when neces- 
sity compels. Let those who may feel disposed 
to undervalue such apparently insignificant means 
remember that it is easier to obey a fixed habit, 
than to recover it if broken or lost; and no pur- 
pose, however slight, is to be despised which may 
serve to keep a man out of the way of evil associates 
or temptation. It would be well, also, if every 
artificer would learn something of other trades as 
well as his own, as he would thereby not only mul- 
tiply his resources, but be better able to judge of 
fitting occupations for his children. 

There is no reason cither, as | afterwards had 
occasion to prove, why the days spent in looking 
for work should be altogether wasted. For, with- 
out losing sight of the main chance, I took occa- 
sion to visit the noteworthy parts of the city, public 
buildings, wharves, docks, and, when practicable. 
factories and workshops. Nor did I confine myself 
to the town, but walked a few miles in various 
directions into the country, where, if nothing else 
was to be seen, there was always natural scenery, 
whose influence on the mind is ever quieting and 
elevating. 

Lastly, in integrity of character consists the 
most potential remedy ; it is the spring of all the 
rest. It is that which gives and maintains the 
energizing impulse. A wise writer has observed 
that ‘‘a straight line is the shortest in morals as 
well as in geometry.’ And so it is, even in 3 
calculative point of view. The steady, honest 
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workman is less exposed to loss of work or dis-! 
missal than he who has no settled conviction as. 
to what is right or wrong ; he is better able to| 
keep money in his pocket, and to provide for his 
children. Here is so much clear gain; but when 
we come to higher views, how immeasurably su- 
perior does moral rectitude appear—that which 
springs from the soul, and aims at something beyond 
mere pecuniary advantage! And such a condi- 


WORK. 


tion of mind and heart is possible to every man. 
I would endeavor to impress it on all who shall 
read what I have here written, as an unfailing 
resource throughout the changeful circumstances 
of life. Possessed of that spirit of eternal justice 
which does as it would be done unto, a man will 
find that ** out of work” is divested of half its bit- 
terness, while a double blessing attends the sweets 
of prosperity. 





MY YOUNGEST. 
BY REV. DR. SHARP. 


Tuey say my youngest is a pet, 
And has too much her way ; 
It can’t be so, I think, and yet 
I would not dare say nay. 


For if my memory serve me right, 
And truth must be confessed, 

Each youngest that has blest my sight 
Has seemed to be loved best. 


Thus one by one has shared the love 
Of a fond father’s heart ; 

The youngest tenderer thoughts could move 
Than those who had the start. 


The oldest was to me most dear, 
So was the next—so all; 

The youngest came my age to cheer— 
On her my love did fall. 


*T is not that she is loved the most, 
But she is loved the last ; 

The youngest may my fondness boast, 
But so could all the past. 


My youngest, then, is not a pet, 
More than each child before ; 

I think so, certainly—and yet 
They say I love her more. 


PERSEVERANCE, 


A swaLLow in the spring, 
Came to our granary, and ‘neath the eaves 
Kesayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth, and straw, and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled 
With patient heart ;, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And, with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built her nest anew. 


But searcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again , and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O man! 
Hath hope been sustten in its early dawnt 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust or plan? 
Have rairu and struggle on. 
Nat. Intel. 





Soutrney’s Intention or Cominc To America. 
—In the first number of ‘“The Life and Correspond- 
ence of Robert Southey,’ published by the Harpers, 
occurs the following passage, disclosing the fact that 
the poet, early in life, contemplated taking up his 
residence in the United States. Writing toa Mr. 
Bedford, under date of July 30, 1794, he says : 

***Tis my intention soon to join Mr. in 
Wales, then proceed to Edmund Seward, seriously 
to arrange with him the best mode of settling in 
America; my brother Thomas will gladly go with 
us, and perhaps two or three more of my most inti- 
mate friends. In this country I must either sacrifice 
happiness or integrity. * * * I shall in- 
scribe Joan of Arc to you; it will be my legacy to 
this country, and may, perhaps, preserve my mem- 
ory in it. Many of my friends may blame me for 
so bold a step, but as many encourage me ; and I 
want to raise money enough to settle me across the 
Atlantic. If I have leisure to write there, my stock 
of imagery will be much increased.”’ 

To the literary man the speculation is a curious 
one, what Southey might have produced if he had 
carried out his intention of making this the country 
of his residence. Our immense rivers and lakes, 
our mountains and cataracts, so infinitely beyond 
those of Europe in number and grandeur, would 
doubtless have made a profound impression upon 
him, and possibly have given to the world a poem 
commensurate with their beauty and sublimity.—- 
Buffalo Courier. 








Jewisn Scripture MSS.—In transcribing the 
Sacred Writings, it has been a constant rule with 
the Jews, that whatever is considered as corrupt 
shall never be used, but shall be burnt, or otherwise 
destroyed. A book of the law, wanting but one let- 
ter, with one letter teo much, or with an error in one 
single letter, written with anything but ink, or 
written on parchment made of the hide of an unclean 
animal, or on parchment not purposely prepared for 
that use, or prepared by any but Israclites, or on 
skins of parchment tied together by unclean string, 
shall be holden to be corrupt; that no word shall be 
written without a line first drawn on the parchment, 
no word written by heart, or without having been 
pronounced orally by the writer; that before he 
writes the naine of God, he shall wash his pen ; that 
no letter shall be joined to another ; and that if the 
blank parchment cannot be seen all around the let- 
ter, the roll shall be corrupt. There are certain 
tules for the length and breadth of each sheet, and 
for the space to be left between each letter, each 
word, and each section. ‘These Maimonides men- 
tions as some of the principal rules to be observed 
in copying the sacred rolls. Even to this day it is 
an obligation on the persons who copy the sacred 
writings for the use of the synagogue to observe 
them. Those who have not seen the rolls used in 
the synagogues, can have no conception of. the 
exquisite beauty, correctness, and equality of the 
writing.— Carpenter's Popular Lectures. 
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BRITANNIA AND CONWAY TUBULAR BRIDGES. 


From the Quarterly Review. 
1. General Description of the Britannia and Con- 
way Tubular Bridges on the Chester and Holy- 
head Railway. Published, with the permis- 
sion of Robert Stephenson, Civil Engineer, by 
a Resident Assistant. Pp. 34. London. 1849. 
2. An Account of the Construction of the Britannia 
and Conway Twhular Bridges, with a complete 
History of their Progress, from the conception 
of the Original Idea to the conclusion of the 
elaborate Experiments which determined the ex- 
act Form and Mode of Construction ultimately 
Adopted. By Wit1am Farreatrns, C. E., 
Memb. Inst. Civil Engineers ; Vice-President 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Manchester, &c. London. 1849. 


In continuation of our sketch of the practical 
working of the London and North-western Rail- 
way, we now offer to our readers a short descrip- 
tuve outline of the aérial passages through which 
it is proposed, by the directors of the Chester and 
Holyhead Railway, that the public shall, with- 
out cuneiform sustentation, fly across the Menai 
Straits. 

We shall divide our subject into the following 
compartments :— 

1. The principle upon which the Britannia 
Bridge is constructed. 

2. The mode of its construction. 

3. The floating of its tubes. 

4. The manner in which they were subse- 
quently raised. 

5. Mr. Fairbairns’ complaint that Mr. Robert 
Stephenson has deprived him “ of a considerable 
portion of the merit of the construction of the 
Conway and Britannia Bridges.’ 


1. Prinecipte or tHe rroposep Passace.—lIn 
the construction of a railway from Chester to 
Holyhead, the great difficulty which its projectors 
had to contend with was to discover by what 
means, if any, long trains of passengers and of 
goods could, at undiminished speed, be safely 
transported across that great tidal chasm which 
separates Carnarvon from the island of Anglesey. 
To solve this important problem the company’s 
engineer was directed most carefully to reconnoitre 
the spot; and as the picture of a man struggling 
with adversity has always been deemed worthy of 
a moment’s attention, we will endeavor to sketch 
a rough outline of the difficulties which one after 
another must have attracted Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son's attention, as, on the Anglesey side of the 
Menai Straits, he stood in mute contemplation of 
the picturesque but powerful adversaries he was 
required to encounter. 

Immediately in his front, and gradually rising 
towards the clouds above him, were the lofty 
saow-capped mountains of Snowdon, along the 
sides of which, or through which, the future 
railroad, sometimes in bright sunshine and some- 
umes in utter darkness, was either to meander or 
w burrow. 

Beneath him were the deep Menai Straits, in 
length above 12 miles, through which, imprisoned 
between precipitous shores, the waters of the 
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Irish Sea and of St. George’s Channel are not 
only everlastingly vibrating backwards and for- 
wards, but at the same time, and from the same 
cause, are progressively rising or falling from 20 
to 25 feet with each successive tide, which, vary- 
ing its period of high water every day, forms alto- 
gether an endless succession of aqueous changes. 

The point of the Straits which it was desired 
to cross—although broader than that about a mile 
distant, preoccupied by Mr. Telford’s Suspension- 
bridge—was of course one of the narrowest that 
could be selected; in consequence of which the 
ebbing and flowing torrent rushes through it with 
such violence that except where there is back- 
water, it is often impossible for a small boat to 
pull against it; besides which, the gusts of wind 
which come over the tops, down the ravines, and 
round the sides of the neighboring mountains, are 
so sudden, and occasionally so violent, that it is 
as dangerous to sail as it is difficult to row ; in 
short, the wind and the water, sometimes play- 
fully, and sometimes angrily, seem to vie with 
each other—like some of Shakspeare’s fairies— 
in exhibiting before the stranger the utmost variety 
of fantastic changes which it is in the power of 
each to assume. 

But, in addition to the petty annoyances which 
air, earth, and water could either separately or 
conjointly create, the main difficulty which Mr. 
Stephenson had to encounter was from a new but 
irresistible element in nature, an ‘‘ orbis veteribus 
incognitus,’’ termed in modern philosophy The 
First Lord, or, generically, The Admiralty. 

The principal stipulation which the require- 
ments of war, and the interests of commerce, very 
reasonably imposed upon science was that the 
proposed passage across the Menai Straits should 
be constructed a good hundred feet above high- 
water level, to enable large vessels to sail beneath 
it; and as a codicil to this will it was moreover 
required that, in the construction of the said pas- 
sage, neither scaffolding nor centring should be 
used—as they, it was explained, would obstruct 
the navigation of the Straits. 

Although the latter stipulation, namely, that of 
constructing a large superstructure without foun- 
dation, was generally considered by engineers as 
amounting almost to a prohibition, Mr. Stephen- 
son, after much writhing of mind, extricated him- 
self from the difficulty by the design of a most 
magnificent bridge of two cast iron arches, each of 
which commencing, or, as it is termed, springing, 
50 feet above the water, was to be 450 feet broad 
and 100 feet high—the necessity for centring 
being very ingeniously dispensed with by connect- 
ing together the half arches on each side of the 
centre pier, so as to cause them to counterbalance 
each other like two boys quietly seated on the» 
opposite ends of a plank supported only in the’ 
middle. This project, however, which on very: 
competent authority has been termed ‘‘ one of the: 
most beautiful structures ever invented,’’ the Ad- 
miralty rejected, because the stipulated height of 





100 feet would only be attained under the crown of 
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the arch, instead of extending across the whole of 
the water-course. It was also contended that such 
vast cast iron arches would take the wind out of 
vessels’ sails, and, as a further objection, that they 
would inevitably be much affected by alternations 
of temperature. 

Although this stern and unanticipated demand, 
that the passage throughout its whole length should 
be of the specified height, appeared to render 
success almost hopeless, it was evidently useless 
to oppose it. The man of science had neither the 
power nor the will to contend against men of war, 
and accordingly, Mr. Stephenson felt that his best, 
and indeed only, course was—like poor little Oliver 
Twist when brought before his parish guardians 
—‘‘ To BOW TO THE BOARD ;”’ and we beg leave 
to bow to it too, fur, gnarled as were its require- 
ments, and flat as were its refusals, it succeeded, 
at a cost to the company to which we will subse- 
quently refer, in effecting two great objects ;— 
first, the maintenance forever, for the purposes 
of war and commerce, of an uninterrupted passage 
for vessels of all nations sailing through the 
Menai Straits ; and, secondly, the forcing an emi- 
nent engineer to seek until he found that which 
was required ; in fact, just as a collision between 
a rough flint and a piece of highly-tempered steel 
elicits from the latter a spark which could not 
otherwise have appeared, so did the rugged stip- 
ulations of the Admiralty elicit from science a 
most brilliant discovery, which possibly, and in- 
deed probably, would never otherwise have come 
to light. 

But to return to the Anglesey shore of the 
Menai Straits. 

When Mr. Stephenson, afier many weary hours 
of rumination in his London study, beheld vividly 
portrayed before him the physical difficulties 
with which he had to contend in the breadth and 
rapidity of the stream; when he estimated not 
only the ordinary violence of a gale of wind, 
but the paroxysms or squalls, which, in the chasm 
before him, oceasionally—like the Erle King ter- 
rifying the ‘poor baby’’—convulsed even the 
tempest in its career; and, lastly, when he re- 
flected that, in constructing a pissage so high 
above the water, he was to be allowed neither 
eentrings, scaffouldings, nor arches, it occurred to 
him, almost as intuitively as a man when his 
house is on fire at once avails himself of the 
means left him for escape, that the only way in 
which he could effect his object was by construct- 
ing, in some way or other, at the height re- 
quired, a straight passage, which, on the principle 
of a common beam, would be firm enough to 
allow railway trains to pass and repass without 
oscillation, danger, or even the shadow of risk ; 
and it of course followed that an aérial road of 
this description should be composed of the strong- 
est and lightest material ; that its form should be 
that best suited for averting the wind ; and, lastly, 
that no expense should be spared to protect the 
public from the awful catastrophe that would result 
from the rupture of this ‘* baseless fabric’’ dur- 
ing the passage over it of a train. 





BRITANNIA AND CONWAY TUBULAR BRIDGES. 


Tt need hardly be stated that, whatever might 
be the result of Mr. Stephenson's abstract caleu- 
lations on these points, his practical decision was 
one that necessarily involved the most painful 
responsibility ; which, indeed, if possible, was in- 
creased by the reflection that the directors of the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway placed such im- 
plict confidence in his judgment and cautien that 
they were prepared to adopt almost whatever 
expedient he might, on mature consideration, rec- 
ommend. 

In war, the mangled corpse of the projector of 
an enterprise is usually considered a sufficient 
atonement for his want of success; indeed, the 
leader of the forlorn-hope, who dies in the breach, 
is not only honorably recolleeted by his survivors, 
but by a glorious resurrection occasionally lives in 
the history of his country ; but when a man of 
science fails in an important undertaking involv- 
ing the capital of his employers and the lives of 
the public, in losing his reputation he loses that 
which never can be revived! 

Unawed, however, by these reflections, Mr. 
Stephenson, after mature calculations—in which 
his practical experience of iron ship-building must 
have greatly assisted him—confidently announced, 
first to his employers and afterwards to a commit- 
tee of the Honse of Commons, by whom he was 
rigidly examined, that he had devised the means 
of accomplishing that which was required ; and, 
further, that he was ready to execute his design. 

The great difficulty had been in the conception 
and gestation of his project; and thus his sever- 
est mental labor was over before the work was 
commenced, and while the stream, as it hurried 
through the Menai Straits, as yet saw not or its 
banks a single workman. 

‘The outline or principle of his invention was, 
that the required passage of passengers and goods 
across the Conway and Menai Straits should be 
effected through low, long, hollow, straight tubes 
—one for up-trains, the other for down ones— 
composed of wrought iron ‘ boiler-plates,”’ firmly 
riveted together. He conceived that, in order to 
turn aside the force of the wind, these tubes ought, 
like common water-pipes, to be made oval or 
elliptical, and that they should be constructed at 
their final elevation on temporary platforms, upheld 
by chains, which—notwithstanding the evident 
objection, in theory as well as in practice, to an 
admixture of movable and inmovable parts— 
might of course subsequently be allowed to give 
to the bridge an auxiliary support, although Mr. 
Stephenson's experience enabled him to declare 
to the committee of the House of Commons very 
positively that no such extra assistance would be 
required. He proposed that the extremities of the 
tubes should rest on stout abutments of masonry, 
terminating the large embankment by which from 
either side of the country each was to be ap- 
proached ; the intermediate portions of the aérial 
passage reposing at the requisite elevation upon 
three massive and lofty towers. Of these one was 
to be constructed at high-water mark on each side 
of the Straits. The third, no less than 210 feet 
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in height, was te be erected as nearly as possible 
in the middle of the stream, on a tiny rock, which, 
covered with 10 feet of water at high tide, although 
at low water it protruded above the surface, had 
long been considered as a grievance by boatmen 
and travellers incompetent to foresee the important 
service it was destined to perform. 

The four lengths of each of the twin tubes, 
when supported as described, were to be as fol- 
lows :— 





Feet. 
From Carnarvon embankment, terminating 
in its abutment, to the tower at high-water 
mark . . 274 
From the latter tower to Britannia tower, 
situated upon Britannia rock in the middle 
of the stream P 472 
From Britannia tower to that at ‘high- w ater 
mark on the Anglesey shore ‘ 472 
From the Anglesey tower to the abutment 
terminating the embankment which ap- 
proaches it . ‘ ; ° - 274 
Total length ofeachtube . . . 1492 
Total length of both tubes . . . 2984 


Notwithstanding the bare proposal of this mag- 
nificent conception was unanswerable evidence of 
the confidence which the projector himself enter- 
tained of its principles, yet, in justice to his pro- 
fession, to his employers, to the public, as well 
as to himself, Mr. Stephenson deemed it proper to 
recommend that, during the construction of the 
towers and other necessary preparations, a series 
of searching experiments should be made by the 
most competent persons that could be selected, 
in order to ascertain the precise shape and thick- 
ness of the immense wrought-iron aérial galler- 
ies that were to be constructed, as also the ex- 
act amount of weight they would practically 
bear. In short, the object of the proposed exper- 
iments was to insure that neither more nor less 
materials should be used than were absolutely 
requisite, it being evident that every pound of 
unnecessary weight that could be abstracted would, 
pro tanto, add tw the strength and security of the 
structure. 

Although it was foreseen, and very candidly 
foretold, that these experiments would be exceed- 
ingly expensive, the directors of the company 
readily acceded to the requisition, and accord- 
ingly, without loss of time, the proposed investi- 
gation was, at Mr. Stephenson's recommendation, 
solely confided to Mr. William Fairbairn, a ship- 
builder and boiler-maker, who was justly supposed 
to possess more practical experience of the power 
and strength of iron than any other person that 
could have been selected. Mr. Fairbairn, how- 
ever, after having conducted several very impor- 
tant investigations, deemed it necessary to apply to 
Mr. Stephenson for permission ‘‘ to call in the aid 
and assistance of Mr. Hodgkinson,’’ a powerful 


. Mathematician, now professor in the University of 


London, and whom Mr. Stephenson, in his report 
to the directors, dated Feb. 9, 1846, declared to 








be ‘* distinguished as the first scientific authority 
on the strength of iron beams.’? To these two 
competent authorities Mr. Stephenson subsequently 
added one of his own confidential assistants, Mr. 
Edwin Clark, a practical engineer of the highest 
mathematical attainments, who regularly recorded 
and reported to Mr. Stephenson the result of every 
experiment—to whom the construction and lifting 
of the Britannia galleries were eventually solely 
intrusted—and by whom an elaborate description 
of that work is about to be published.* 

The practicability of Mr. Stephenson’s hollow- 
beam project having thus, at his own suggestion, 
been subjected to a just and rigid investigation, we 
shall have the pleasure of briefly detailing a few 
of the most interesting and unexpected results ; 
previous, however, to doing so, we will endeavor 
to offer to those of our readers who may not be 
conversant with the subject a short practical ex- 
planation of the simple principle upon which a 
beam, whether of wood or iron, is enabled to sup- 
port the weight inflicted upon it. 

If human beings can but attain what they desire, 
they seldom alloy the gratification they receive by 
reflecting—even for a moment—on the sufferings 
which their fellow-creatures may have undergone 
in precuring for them the luxury in question. 
Dives sometimes extols his coals, his wine, his 
food, his raiment, his house, his carriages, and his 
horses, and yet how seldom does he either allude 
to or ruminate on the bardships and misery which, 
for his enjoyment, have been endured in coal-pits, 
lead-mines, sugar-plantations, cotton-fields, manu- 
factories, smelting-houses, in horticultural and 
agricultural labor, by the sons and daughters of 
Lazarus !—and if this heartless apathy character- 
izes human beings with reference to each other, 
it may naturally enough be expected that, provided 
inanimate objects answer our purpose, we think 
not of them at all. For instance, if a beam with- 
out bending or cracking bears—as it usually does 
—the weight which the builder has imposed upon 
it, who cares how it suffers or where it suffers? 

For want, therefore, of a few moments’ reflee- 
tion on this subject, most people, in looking up at 
acommon ceiling-girder, consider that the corre- 
sponding upper and Jower parts thereof must at al} 
events, pari passu, suffer equally ; whereas these 
upper and lower strata suffer from causes as dia- 
metrically opposite to each other as the climates 
of the pole and of the equator of the earth; that 
is to say, the top of the beam throughout its whole 
length suffers from severe compression, the bottom 
from severe extension, and thus, while the parii- 

* With the sanction and under the immediate supervis- 
ion of Robert Stephenson, Civil Engineer. A Descrip- 
tion of the Britannia and Conway Tubular Bridges ; 4n- 
cluding an Historical Account of the Design and ‘Erection, 
and Details of the Preliminary Experiments, with the 
Theories deduced from them. Also, General Inquiries 
on Beams, and on the Application of Riveted Wrought- 
iron Plates 10 Purposes of Construction ; with Practical 
Rules and Rehagions, illustrated hy Experiments. B 
Edwin Clark, Assistant Engineer. hy Diagrams ai 

a folio volume of Plates and Drawings, illustrative of the 

ss of the Works. London: Published for the 
Author, by Johu Weale, 59, High Holborn, 1849, ' 
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cles of the one are violently jammed together, the 
particles of the other are on the point of separa- 
tion ; in short, the difference between the two is 
precisely that which exists between the opposite 
punishments of vertically crushing a man to death 
under a heavy weight, and of horizontally tearing 
bim to pieces by horses ! 

Now this theory, confused as it may appear in 
words, can at once be simply and most beautifully 
illustrated by a common small straight stick freshly 
cut from a living shrub. 

In its natural form, the bark or rind around the 
stick is equally smooth or quiescent throughout ; 
whereas, if the little bough firmly held in each 
hand be bent downwards, so as to form a bow, or, 
in other words, to represent a beam under heavy 
pressure, two opposite results will instantly ap- 
pear—namely, the rind in the centre of the upper 
half of the stick will, like a smile puckering on 
an old man’s face, be crumpled up ; while on the 
opposite side, immediately beneath, it will, like 
the unwrinkled cheeks of Boreas, be severely dis- 
tended—thus denoting, or rather demonstrating, 
what we have stated, namely, that beneath the rind 
the wood of the upper part of the stick is severely 
compressed, while that underneath it is as vio 
lently stretched ; indeed, if the little experiment 
be continued by bending the bow till it breaks, the 
splinters of the upper fracture will be seen to 
interlace or cross each other, while those beneath 
will be divorced by a chasm. 

But it is evident on reflection that these oppo- 
site results of compression and extension must, as 
they approach each other, respectively diminish in 
degree, until in the middle of the beam, termed 
by mathematicians, ‘its neutral axis,” the two 
antagonist forces, like the anger of the Kilkenny 
cats, or, rather, like still-water between tide and 
back-stream, become neutralized, and, the lamine 
of the beam consequently offering no resistance 
either to the one power or to the other, they are 
literally useless. 

As, therefore, it appears that the main strength 
of a beam consists in its power to resist compres- 
sion and extension, and that the middle is com- 
‘paratively useless, it follows that, in order to ob- 
tain the greatest possible amount of strength, the 
given quantity of material te be used should be 
accumulated at the top and bottom, where the 
.strain is the greatest ; or, in plain terms, the mid- 
dle of the beam, whether of wood or iron, should 
be bored out. All iron girders, all beams in 
houses, in fact al] things in domestic or naval ar- 
chitecture that bear weight, are subject to the 
same Jaw. 

The reader has now before him the simple phil- 
osophical principle upon which Mr. Stephenson, 
when he found that he was to be allowed neither 
acaffolding, centring, nor arches, determined to 
undertake to convey at undiminished speed the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway's passenger and 
goods traffic across the Conway and Menai Straits 
through hollow tubes, instead of attempting to do 
eo vpen solid beams; and as a striking and per- 
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haps a startling exemplification of the trath of his 
theory, it may be stated that although his plate- 
iron galleries, suspended by the tension as well as 
supported by the compression of their materials, 
have, on mature caleulations, been constructed to 
bear nearly nine times the amount of the longest 
railway train that could possibly pass through 
them, (namely, one of their own length,) yet if, 
instead of being hollow, they had been a solid 
iron beam of the same dimensions, they would not 
only have been unable to sustain the load required, 
but would actually have been bent by—or, meta- 
phorically, would have fainted under—their own 
weight. 

Experiments.—One of the moat interesting and 
important results of the preliminary investigations 
so ably conducted by Mr. Fairbairn and his friend 
and associate Mr. Hodgkinson, was the astonish- 
ing difference found to exist between the power of 
east and that of wrought iron to resist compres- 
sion and extension. From the experience which 
engineers and builders had obtained in imposing 
weights upon cast iron girders ef all shapes and 
sizes, it had long been considered almost a me- 
chanical axiom, that iron possessed greater power 
to resist compression than extension; whereas 
Mr. Fairbairn’s experiments, to his surprise as 
well as to that of all who witnessed them, most 
clearly demonstrated that, after bearing a certain 
amount of weight, the resisting properties of cast 
and of wrought iron are diametrically opposite ; in 
short, the results in figures proved to be nearly as 
follows :— 

Cast iron can resist per square inch— 
Compression of from 35 to 49 tons. 
Extension of oS een 

Wrought tron can resist per square inch— 
Compression of from 12 to 13 tons. 
Extension of a an 

The unexpected results thus obtained were of 
incalculable practical value ; for, if the preliminary 
experiments proposed by Mr. Stephenson had not 
been made, he, Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. Hodgkinson, 
Mr. Clark, and indeed all the eminent engineers 
and mathematicians of the present day, would— 
on the correct principle of everywhere adjusting 
the thickness of iron to the force it has to resist— 
have erroneous!y concurred in recommending that 
the proposed wrought iron tubes for crossing the 
Conway and Menai Straits should be constructed 
stronger at bottom than at top, instead of, as it 
appears they ought to be, stronger at top than at 
bottom—in consequence of which error the aérial 
gallery would have been improperly weakened in 
one part by an amount of iron which would have 
unscientifically overloaded it at another, and thus, 
like Falstaff's ‘‘ increasing belly and decreasing 
legs,’ the huge mass, with diminished strength, 
would have labored under unnecessary weight. 

By continuing, with great paticnce and ability, 
the experiments above referred to, it was finally 
ascertained that the relative strength of wrought 
iron in the top and bottom of the tubes should be 
in the proportion of about 5 to 4; and whereas, 
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had they been constructed of cast iron, these pro- 
portions would have been reversed in the higher 
proportion of nearly 5 to 1, it may reasonably be 
asked why, if the latter material bears compres- 
sion so much better than the former, it was not 
selected for the top of the tube’ In theory, this 
adjustment of the two metals to the force which 
each was peculiarly competent to resist, would 
have been perfectly correct. It, however, could 
not practically be effected, from the difficulty of 
casting as well as of connecting together plates ten 
and twelve feet in length of the very slight thick- 
nesses required. Mr. Stephenson, therefore, ad- 
hered to his determination to make the whole of 
his aérial galleries of wrought iron ; and we may 
here observe that, to ensure the public from acci- 
dent, ne further resolved that the amount of the 
force of extension upon them should be limited to 
only one third of their power of resistance, that of 
compression to one half—the reason of the differ- 
ence being that, inasmuch as any little flaw in the 
iron weuld infinitely more impair its power to 
resist extension than compression, it was evidently 
safer to approximate the limits of the latter than 
of the former. 

As the exact strength of a hollow wrought iron 
tube, such as was proposed, was unknown to en- 
gineers, it was deemed necessary by Mr. Stephen- 
son that its form as well as the disposition of its 
materials should be correctly ascertained. This 
portion of the investigation Mr. Fairbairn and his 
colleagues with great care and ability conducted 
by subjecting tubes of different shapes to a series 
of experiments, the results of which were briefly 
as follows : 

1. Cylindrical tubes, on being subjected to nine 
very severe trials, failed successively by collapsing 
at the top ; or, in other words, by evincing inabil- 
ity to resist compression. ‘The tube, losing its 





shape, gradually became elongated or lantern- 
jawed, while the two extremities were observed to | 
flatten or bulge out sideways—besides which the 
ends, which, for precaution sake, rested on con- | 
— wooden beds, invariably bent inwards. 

2. Elliptical tubes, with thick plates riveted to | 
the op and bettom, had been particularly recom: | 
mended for experiment by Mr. Stephenson. These | 
tubes, under heavy pressure, displayed greater 
stiffuess and strength than round or eylindrical | 
ones: but, after being subjected to a variety of | 
torturing experimente of a most ingenious descrip- | 
tion, they all evinced comparative weakaess in 
the tap to resist compression. They likewise ex- 
hibited considerable distortions of form. 

3. A family weakness in the head having been 
thus detected in all models cireular at bottom and 
top, rectangular tubes were in their turn next sub- | 
jected to trial. As they at once appeared to in- 
dicate greater strength than either of the other two 
forms had done, a very elaborate and interesting 
investigation was pursued by Mr. Fairbairn, wha, 
by the light of his experiments, soon satisfied him- 





self of the superiority of this form over the other 
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and as every successive test confirmed the 
fact, he continued his search with an energy that 
has only since been equalled by the Americas 
judge, who, it is said, on arriving at California, 
deserted the bench for “ the diggings.” 

The following is an abstract of the important 
result of about forty experiments made by Messrs. 
Fairbairn, Hodgkinson, and Clark, on the compar- 
ative strength of circular, elliptical, and rectan- 
gular tubes :—Circular, 13; Elliptical, 15; Ree- 
tangular, 21. 

As soon as the rectangular was, by the investi- 
gation recommended by Mr. Stephenson, clearly 
ascertained to be the best form of hollow tube that 
could be selected, the next important problem to 
be determined by experiment was what amount of 
strength should be given to it; or, in other words, 
what should be the thickness of its top and bot- 
tom, in which, as we have shown, consisted its 
main power. 

The investigations on this subject soon demon- 
strated that if, instead of obtaining this thickness 
by riveting together two or three layers of plates, 
they were, on the principle of the beam itself, 
placed in horizontal strata a foot or two asunder— 
the included hollow space being subdivided by 
small vertical plates into rectangular passages or 
flues extending along the whole top as well as 
bottom of the tube—an immense addition of 
strength, with very nearly the same weight of 
material, would be obtained. 

This adaptation proving highly advantageous, 
it was deemed advisable by Mr. Stephenson that 
further experiments should be made by Mr. Fair- 
bairn and his colleagues to determine finally the 
precise form and proportions of the great tubes. 
For this object an entirely new model tube, one 
sixth of the dimensions of the intended Britannia 
Bridge, was very carefully constructed ; and the 
cellular tops and bottoms thereof, as well as the 
sides, were subjected to a series of experiments 
until the exact equilibrium of resistance to com- 
pression and extension, as also the variations in 
‘the thicknesses of the plates in the several parts 
‘of the tube as they approached or receded from 
different points of support, were most accurately 
ascertained. 

In these as well as in all the previous experi- 
ments the trial tubes were loaded till they gave 
way—the results being accurately recorded and 
transmitted by Mr. Clark to Mr. Stephenson, who 
in return confidentially assisted Mr. C. with his 
opinion and advice. From the fibrous nature of 
wrought iron, as compared with the erystalline 
composition of the cast metal, the tendency to 
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two; 


/rupture in most of these experiments was slow 


and progressive. Destruction was never instan- 
taneous, as in cast iron, but it advanced gradually ; 
the material, for some time before absolute rup- 
ture took place, emitting an unmistakable warn- 
ing noise ; just as a camel, while kneeling on the 
burning sandy desert, and while writhing his head 
from one side to the other, snarls, grunts, grumblee 
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and groans louder and louder, as his swarthy tur- 
“pan-headed owners keep relentlessly adding pack- 
‘age after package to his load. 

Although it can mathematically be shown that 
‘the two sides of a thin hollow tube are of but 
little use except to keep the tops and bottoms at 
their duty—the power of resistance of the latter 
being, however, enormously increased by the dis- 
tance that separates them—it was nevertheless 
necessary to ascertain the precise amount of 
lateral strength necessary to prevent the aérial 
gallery writhing from storms of wind. The riv- 
‘eting process was likewise subjected to severe 
_trial, as also the best form and application of the 
‘slender ribs termed ‘‘ angle-irons,”” by which not 
only the plates were to be firmly connected, but 
the tube itself materially strengthened—in fact, 
the angle-irons were to be its bones, the thin plate- 
iron covering being merely its skin. 

Mr. Stephenson had two main objects in insti- 
tuting the investigations we have detailed. First, 
to determine by actual experiment what amount 
of strength could be given to his proposed galler- 
ies ; and, secondly, of that maximum how much 
it would be proper for him to exert. And as his 
decisions on these subjects will probably be inter- 
,esting to our readers, most especially to that por- 
‘tion of them whose fortunes or fate may doom 
‘them occasionally to fly through his baseless 
fabric, we will endeavor very briefly to explain 
the calculations on which they appear to have been 
based. 

As a common railway train weighs upon an 
average less than a ton per foot—as the greatest 
distances between the towers of the Britannia 
Bridge amount each to 460 feet—and as it is a 


‘well-known mathematical axiom among builders 


‘and engineers that any description of weight 


“spread equally along a beam produces the same 


strain upon it as would he caused by half the said 
weight imposed on ¢he centre—it follows that the 


‘maximum weight which a monster train ef 460 


feet (an ordinary train averages about half that 


“length) could at one time itflict on any portion 


of the unsupported tube would amount to 460 
tons over the whole surface, or to 230 tons at the 
centre. 

Now, to ensure security to the public, Mr. 


Stephenson, after much deliberation, determined 


that the size and adjustment of the iron to be used 
should, according to the experiments made and 
recorded, be such as to enable the aforesaid un- 
supported portions of the tube (each 460 feet in 
length) to bear no less than 4000 tons over its 
whole surface, or 2000 tons in the centre, being 
mine times greater than the amount of strength 
necessarily required; and as the results—unex- 
pected as well as expected—of the searching 
investigation which had been instituted, incontesta- 
bly proved that this Herculean strength could be 
imparted to the galleries without the aid of the 
chains, which, even as an auxiliary, had been 
declared unnecessary—and as Mr. FE. Clark had 
very cleverly ascertained that it would be cheaper 
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to construct the tubes on the ground than on the 
aérial platform as first proposed—Mr. Stephenson 
determined, on mature reflection, to take upon 
himself the responsibility of reporting to the 
directors of the Chester and Holyhead Railway 
that this extra catenary support, which would 
have cost the company 150,000/., was wholly 
unnecessary. Indeed, such was the superabun- 
dance of power at his command, that without 
adding to the weight of the rectangular galleries, 
he could materially have strengthened them by 
using at their top and bottom circular flues instead 
of square ones, which, merely for the convenience 
of cleaning, &c., were adopted, although the 
former were found on experiment to bear about 
18 tons to the square inch before they became 
crushed, whereas the latter could only support 
from 12 to 14 tons. 

But the security which Mr. Stephenson deemed 
it necessary to ensure for the public may further 
be illustrated by the following very extraordinary 
fact :—It has been mathematically demonstrated 
by Messrs. Hodgkinson and Clark, as well as 
practically proved by Mr. Fairbairn—indeed, it will 
be evident to any one who will go through the 
necessary calculations on the subject—that the 
strain which would be inflicted on the iron-work 
of the longest of Mr. Stephenson's aérial galleries 
by a monster train sufficient to cover it from end 
to end, would amount to six tons per square inch ; 
—which is exactly equal to the constant stress 
upon the chains of Telford’s magnificent suspen- 
sion Menai Bridge when, basking in sunshine or 
veiled in utter darkness, it has nothing to support 
but its own apparently slender weight ! 

Lateral strength.—The aérial galleries having, 
as above described, been planned strong enough 
for the safe conveyance of goods and passengers 
at railway speed, it became necessary to calculate 
what lateral strength they would require to enable 
them to withstand the storms, tempests, squalls, 
and sudden gusts of wind to which from their 
lofty position they must inevitably be exposed. 

The utmost pressure of the hurricane, as esti- 
mated by Smeaton—but which is practically con- 
sidered to be much exaggerated—amounts to 
about 46 Ibs. to the square foot ; and this, on one 
of the larger tubes (460 feet long by an average 
of rather less than 30 feet high) would give a 
lateral pressure of 277 tons over the whole sur- 
face, or of 133 tons on the centre. 

To determine the competency of the model 
tube to resist proportionate pressure to this 
amount, it was turned over on its side; and, 
having by repeated experiments been loaded and 
overloaded until it was crushed, the result fully 
demonstrated to Mr. Stephenson’s satisfaction its 
power to resist, according to his desire, a lateral 
pressure more than five times greater than that 
which it is in the power of the hurricane to 
inflict. 

The experimental information required by Mr. 
Stephenson having, by the zeal and ability of Mr. 
Fairbairn, Mr. Hodgkinson, and Mr. Clark, been 
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finally obtained, the next points for consideration 
came to be, where these gigantic twin-tubular 
galleries should be constructed, and, when con- 
structed, by what power, earthly or unearthly—it 
will appear that the latter was found necessary— 
they should be raised to the lofty position they 
were decreed to occupy. 

After much reflection on Mr. Clark’s valuable 
suggestions on these subjects, Mr. Stephenson 
determined—tst. That the four shortest galler- 
ies, each 230 feet in length, (to be suspended at 
the height in some places of 100 feet between the 
two land towers and the abutments of the ap- 
proaching embankments,) should, as he had orig- 
inally proposed, be at once permanently con- 
structed ou scaffoldings in the positions in which 
they were respectively to remain; 2udly. That 
the four longest galleries, (each 472 feet in length.) 
which were eventually to overhang the Straits, 
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they walked every morning and evening, in addi- 
tion to their daily work ; the remainder gypsying 
in the encampment in various ways, of which the 
following is a sample :— 

An Irish laborer, known only by the name of 
* Jemmy,”’ ought for himself a small clinker- 
built room. As ‘ lodgings,’’ however, soon rose 
in price, and as he had not time to keep a pig, he 
resolved to be satisfied henceforward with half his 
tiny den, and accordingly let the remainder to a 
much stronger fellow-countryman, who, being still 
less particular, instantly let half of his half toa 
very broad-shouldered relation, until, like other 
Irish landlords we could name, poor * Jemmy” 
found it not only very difficult to collect, but dan- 
gerous even modestly to ask for, * his rint!’ and 
thus in a short time, in consequence of similar 
** pressure from without,’’ almost every chamber 


| was made to contain four beds, in each of which 


should be completely constructed at high-water | slept two laborers, 


mark on the ¢ 


which they were eventually to be placed ; 
That to the bases of these towers they should, | 


‘ 1 
varnarvon shore, upon wooden plat- | 
forms about 400 feet westward of the towers on |Shanties, 


As soon as the preliminary wharves, platforms, 
and workshops were completed, there 


3rdly. instantly commenced a busy scene, strangely con- 


| trasted with the silence, tranquillity, and peaceful 


when finished, be floated on pontoons, from which | ‘solitude that had previously characterized the spot. 
they were to be deposited on abutments in the, | While large gangs of masons were excavating 
masoury purposely made to receive them; and, the rocky foundations of the land towers, some- 
Athly. That the tubes should be raised to and | times working in dense groups, and sometimes, in 
finally deposited in their exalted stations by the | ‘* double quick time,”’ 


radiating from each other, 
slow but irresistible power of hydraulic presse 


sor rather from a small piece of lighted slow-match, 
of extraordinary force and size. | sparkling in the jumper-hole of the rock they had 
If. Construction or THe ‘Tunes ano Towers. | been surrounding ; while carts, horses, and labor- 
—The locality selected for the formation of the sers in great numbers were as busily employed in 
tubes having been cleared, a substantial platform, |aggregating the great embankments by which 
composed of balks of timber covered with planks, | these towers were to be approached ; while ship- 
was very quickly laid down. jloads of iron from Liverpool—of Anglesey mar- 
In the rear of this immense wooden stage, |ble from Penmon—of red sandstone from Runcorn 
which extended along the shore no less than half jin Cheshire—at rates dependent upon winds and 
a mile, covering about three acres and a half,\tides, were from both entrances to the Straits ap- 
there were erected three large work-shops, eon-|proaching or endeavoring to approach the new 
taining forges and machinery of various deserip-| wharves ; while al:most a forest of scaffold balks 
tions, fur belaboring, punching, and eutting plate-|of the largest and longest description—like Bir- 
iron. ‘There were likewise constructed five|}nam wood coming to Dunsinane—were silently 
wharves with cranes for landing materials, as also} gliding tow ards the spot; 
six steam engines for constant work. 
ber of men to be employed was— 


while wagons, carts, 
The num- | post-chaises, gigs, horses, ponies, and pedestrians, 
some of the latter carrying carpet-bags and some 
bundles, &c., were to be seen on both sides of the 





iron-w bout . . ‘ , 7 ean 
Yr caecttg nes 09 hatidien be Straits eagerly converging across the country to 
FS) -W S . . "5 : : : . 
the new settlement, or diverging from it ;—the 
Total . : _ 1,500 | Waremitting clank of hammers—the moaning hum 


of busy machinery—the sudden explosion of gun- 


Temporary shanties or wooden cottages, white- 
washed on the outside, like mushrooms suddenly 
appeared in the green fields and woods immedi- 
ately adjoining; besides which, accommodation 
was provided for a schoolroom, schoolmaster, 
clergyman, and, in case of accidents, a medical 
man ; the whole being agreeably mixed up with a 
proportion of wives, sweethearts, and children, 
sufficient for cooking, washing, sewing, squall- 
ing, &c. Nevertheless, notwithstanding these 
alluring domestic arrangements, many sturdy, 
independent workmen preferred sleeping in vil- 
lages four and five miles off, to and from which 








powder—the white vapor from the steam-engines 
—and the dark smoke slowly meandering upwards 
from their chimneys, gave altogether interest, 
animation, and coloring to the picture. 

As our readers will, however, probably be 
anxious to know how the great tubes which have 
been delineated are practically constructed, we 
will shortly describe the operation, which, we are 
happy to say, is contained in a vocabulary of only 
three words, these avérial galleries being solely 
composed of —Plates—Rivets—and Angle-Irons, 

Plates.—The wrought iren plates which form 
the top, bottom, and sides of the Britannia ** land 

















tubes,’’ 230 feet in length, are, of course, slighter 
than those required for the four, each 460 feet, 
which overhang the stream. 

For these long tubes—which are of the same 
height and breadth as the shorter ones—the di- 
mensions of the plates are as follows :— 


For the bottom. 


12 feet in length, 2 feet 4 inches to 2 feet 8 inches 
in breadth, +’, to 4 inch in thickness. 


For the top. 
6 feet in length, 1 foot 9 inches to 2 feet 14 inch 
in breadth, § to } inch in thickness. 


For the sides. 


6 feet to 6 feet 6 inches in length, 2 feet in 
breadth, $ to ? inch in thickness. 


Although these plates have been severally 
forged with every possible attention, yet, to render 
them perfect in thickness, they are not allowed by 
Mr. Stephenson to be used for the tubes until each 
has been passed by the company’s superintendent 
between two uncompromising massive iron rollers, 
worked by steam, which, by revolving, quietly 
Temove or rather squeeze down that variety of 
pimples, boils, lumps, bumps, and humps, which, 
from unequal contraction in the process of cooling, 
occasionally disfigure the surface of plate iron, 
and which in the workman's dictionary bear the 
generic name of ‘ buckles.”” When the plates, 
the largest of which weigh about 7 ewt., have 
been thus accurately flattened, they are one after 
another, according to their dimensions, carried by 
two or more men towards one of several immense 
east iron levers, which, under the influence of 
steam, but apparently of their own accord, are to 
be seen from morning till night, whether sur- 
rounded by workmen or not, very slowly and very 
indolently ascending and descending once in every 
three seconds. : 

Beneath the short end of this powerful lever 
there is affixed to the bottom of a huge mass of 
solid iron a steel bolt—about the length, thick- 
ness, and Jatent power of Lord John Russell's 
thumb—which, endowed with the enormous pres- 
sure of from 60 to 80 tons, sinks, at every pulsa- 
tion of the engine, into a hole rather larger than 
itself, perforated in a small anvil beneath. 

As soon as the laborers of the department bear- 
ing each plate arrive at this powerful machine, the 
engineer in charge of it, assisted by the carrying- 
men, dexterously places the edge of the iron upon 
the anvil in such a position that the little punch 
in its descent shall consecutively impinge upon 
one of the series of chalk dots, which, at four 
inches from each other and 14 inch from the edge, 
have been previously marked around the four 
sides of the plate ; and thus four rows of rivet- 
holes averaging an inch in diameter are, by the 
irresistible power we have described, pierced 
through plate-iron from one half to three fourths 
of an inch in thickness, quite as easily as a young 
eook playfully pokes her finger through the dough 
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she is kneading, or as the child Horner perforated 
the crust of his Christmas pie, when : 


He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said—W hat a good boy am I! 


Some of the steam arms or levers just de- 
scribed are gifted with what may be termed 
** donble-thumbs,”’ and accordingly these perforate 
two holes at a time, or forty per minute—the 
round pieces of iron cut out falling, at each pul- 
sation of the engine, upon the ground, through 
the matrix or perforation in the anvil. 

When the plates, averaging from six to twelve 
feet in length by above two .eet in breadth, have 
been thus punched all round, and before they are 
brought to the tube, they are framed together on 
the ground in compartments of about twenty plates 
each, (five in length and four in breadth,) in order 
to be connected to each other by what are termed 
covering-plates and angle-zrons. 

In order to prepare the furmer (which are half 
an inch in thickness, one foot in breadth, and 
about two feet long) they are heated in a small 
furnace, when, instead of passing between roll- 
eis, they are put under a stamping, or, as it is 
technically termed, a joggling block, which by 
repeated blows renders their surface perfectly flat ; 
after which a series of holes, corresponding in size 
as well as in distance from each other with those 
in the ** plates,’’ are punched all along the outer 
edge of each of their four sides. When thus pre- 
pared, two of these small covering plates—one 
on each side—are made to cover and overlap the 
horizontal line of windage existing between the 
edges of the plates, which, as we have stated, 
have been previously arranged so as to touch each 
other ; and bolts being driven through the corre- 
sponding holes of the three plates, (the large plates 
lying between the two covering ones,) they are 
firmly riveted together by the preeess we shall 
now deseribe. 

Rivets.—In the construetion of the Britannia 
tubes there have been required no lesg than two 
millions of bolts, averaging {ths of an inch in 
diameter and 4 inches in length. The quantity 
of rod-iron consumed for this purpose has there- 
fore amounted in length to 126 miles, and ia 
weight to about 900 tons! 

The mode in which these legions of rivets have 
been constructed is briefly as follows :— 

At the western end of the company’s principal 
forging establishment there stands a furnace or 
trough, full of pieces of rod-iron from 3} to 42 
inches in length, packed together as closely as 
soldiers in a solid square of infantry. As soon 
as by the fiery breath of bellows worked by steam, 
they have been made uniformly red-hot, a little 
boy, whom they are all obliged to obey, rapidly, 
and without partiality, favor, or affection, pieks 
them out one after another through the furnace- 
door with a pair of pincers, from which he quietly 
drops them perpendicularly into eight moulds, 
each of which being about ? of an inch shallower 
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than the length of the piece of iron it respectively 
receives, tlrey of course all equally protrude about 
that distance above the surface. 

In this position they are handed over to a pale, 
sturdy engine-man, or executioner, who, with about 
as much mercy as Procrustes used to evince to- 
wards those who slept on his bed, immediately 
places them upon an anvil, towards which there 
very slowly descends a huge superincumbent mass 
of iron pressed downwards by an immense long 
cast iron lever worked by steam. 

By this despotic power, the red protruding por- 
tion of each little rod is by a single crunch inex- 
orably flattened, or ** fraternized ;’’ and thus snd- 
denly converted—nolens volens—into a bolt, it is 
no sooner thrown upon the ground, than the mould 
from which it was ejected is again, by the child 
in waiting, filled with another raw red-hot recruit, 
who, by a process exactly the reverse of decap- 
itation, is shortened, not by the Joss but by the 
acquisition of a head! 

However, after all, just as ‘* the Marquis of 
is not the Duke of , so isa bolt not a rivet, 
nor does it become one, until, like a bar-shot, it is 
made double-headed, an important process which 
has now to be described. 

As soon as each ‘ set’? of the half-inch iron 
plates which form the sides, top, and bottom of the 
Britannia tubes, have by a travelling crane been 
lifted—technically termed ** picked up’’—into their 
places, and have been made to touch each other 
as closely as possible, a movable stage on wheels 
is drawn close to the outside of the tube, for the 
purpose of firmly connecting every set of plates to 
that which on each side adjoins it. This work is 
performed by what is termed ‘‘ a set of riveters,”’ 
composed of two * riveters,’’ one ‘* holder-up,”’ 
and two rivet-boys. 

As soon as the two first have ascended the seaf- 
folding on the outside of the tube, and when the 
holder-up, sitting on a board suspended by ropes 
from the roof, has exactly opposite to them taken 
up his position on the inside, one of the boys quickly 
abstracts from a travelling furnace, conveniently 
placed for the purpose, a red-hot bolt, which by a 
circular swing of his pincers he hurls inside the 
tube towards the other boy, his comrade or play- 
fellow, who, as actively as possible, with a similar 
instrument snapping it up, not only runs with it 
towards the holder-up, but as long as he can reach 
the rivet-holes inserts it for him therein. As soon 
as this is effected, the holder-up presses against it 
an enormous iron-hammer, which forces it out- 
wards until it is stopped by its own head. ‘The 
red protruding bolt is now mercilessly assailed by 
the two riveters, whose sledge-hammers meeting 
with a sturdy reaction from that of the holder-up, 
which by a vast leverage or length of handle elas- 
tically returns blow for blow, the bolt, in about 
thirty seconds, becomes double-headed, when one 
of the riveters, drepping his hammer, snatches up 
a steel mould about 9 inches long, called a swage, 











which he continues to hold upon the newly-formed! 





head until his comrade, by repeated blows of his 
hammer, has swaged it into a workmanlike form. 

The bolt is thus finally converted into a rivet, 
which, by contracting as it cools, binds together 
the plates even more firmly than they had already 
been almost cemented by the irresistible coercion 
of three sledge-hammers ; indeed, they are so pow- 
erfully drawn together, that it has been estimated 
it would require a force of from four to six tons to 
each rivet to cause the plates to slide over each 
other. 

The bolts for the upper holes of the interior, 
which, being about 30 feet high, are of course 
completely out of the rivet-boy’s reach, are dropped 
by him into a concentric iron ring, which, by a 
wire and cord passing over a pulley attached to 
one of the uppermost plates, is rapidly raised, 
until the holder-up is enabled by pincers to grasp 
the fiery iron, which, on being inserted into its 
hole, he then instantly, as before, presses with his 
hammer. 

By the operations above described, ‘‘ a set of 
riveters’’ usually drive per day about 230 rivets, 
of which in each plate there are about 18 per yard, 
in two rows, averaging only 25 inches of clear 
space between each bolt-head. On the large tubes 
alone there have been employed at once as many as 
40 sets of riveters, besides 26 ‘* platers,’* or men 
to adjust the plates, each having from three to four 
men to assist him; and when this well-reculated 
system is in full operation it forms altogether not 
only an extraordinary but an astounding scene. 

Along the outside of the tube, suspended at dif- 
ferent heights, are to be seen in various attitudes 
80 riveters—some evidently watching for the pro- 
truding red bolt, others either horizontally swing- 
ing their sledge-hammers, or helding the rivet- 
swage. 

In the inside of this iron gallery, which is in 
comparative darkness, the round rivet-holes in the 
sides as well as in the roofs, not only appear like 
innumerable stars shining in the firmament of 
heaven, but the light beaming through each forms 
another as bright a spot either on the ground or on 
the internal surface of the tube. Amidst these 
constellations are to be faintly traced, like the fig- 
ures on a celestial globe, the outlines of the hold- 
ers-up, sitting at different altitudes on their respec- 
tive stages. Beneath them 40 or 50 rivet-boys 
are dimly seen, some horizontally hurling red-hot 
bolts, others with extended pincers running for- 
wards with them, while fiery bolts, apparently of 
their own accord, are to be observed vertically 
ascending to their doom. This eyclopean dance, 
which is of course most appropriately set to musie 
by the deafening reverberations of 70 or 80 sledge- 
hammers, is not altogether without danger, for 
not only does a “tholder-up™* from a wrong move- 
ment oceasionally—like a political Phaeton—all 
of a sudden tumble down, but the rivet-boys, gen- 
erally unintentionally, but oceasionally, it is said, 
from pure mischief, burn each other more or less 
severely, in which cases a couple of these little 
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sucking Vulcans, utterly unable, from incessant 
noise, to quarrel by words, fall to blows, and have 
even been observed to fight a sort of infernal duel 
with pincers, each trying to burn his opponent 
anywhere and everywhere with his red-hot bolt! 

But by far the most curious part of the riveting 
process is to be seen on the flat roof or top of the 
tube. ‘This immense deck, which we have already 
stated to be 472 feet in length, is composed of a 
pavement of plates to be connected together by 18 
longitudinal rows of rivets, the heads of which are 
to be only 24 inches apart. Beneath this surface, 
at a depth of only 1 foot 9 inches, there is, to give 
additional strength, a similar stratum of plates, the 
space included between both being divided into 
eight compartments called flues, 21 inches deep by 
20 inches broad, exactly resembling those of a com- 
mon stove. After the horizontal bottoms and up- 
right sides of these eight flues have been firmly 
connected together by the battering process we 
have just described, the upper stratum of plates 
is loosely laid down, and, being thus by the super- 
incumbent weight of the iron covering securely 
adjusted, their final connection is effected as fol- 
lows :— 

A tiny rivet-boy—we observed one little mite 
only ten years of age—in clothes professionally 
worn into holes at the knees and elbows—craw!l- 
ing heels foremost for a considerable distance into 
one of these flues as easily as a yellow ferret 
trots into a rabbit-hole, is slowly followed by his 
huge lord and master, the holder-up, who exactly 
fits the flue, for the plain and excellent reason, 
that by Mr. Stephenson the flue was purposely 
predestined to be exactly big enough to fit him; 
and as, buried alive in this receptacle, he can move 
but very slowly, he requires some time, advancing 
head foremost, to reach the point at which he is to 
commence his work. On arriving there, his first 
process, lying on his left side, is with his right 
hand to pass through one of the rivet-holes in the 
plate above him a little strong hook, to which is 
attached a short hempen loop, or noose, which, 
supporting the heavy end of his huge hammer, 
forms a fulerum upon which he ean easily raise it 
against the roof, simply by throwing his right 
thigh and leg over the extremity of the long lever 
or handle of the instrument. 

When similar preparations, by the injection of 
other little rivet-boys and other stout holders-up 
into several of the other flues, have been made, the 
signal for commencing operations is given by sev- 
eral red-hot bolts falling, apparently from the 
clouds, among the riveters, who, leaning on their 
sledge-hammers, have been indolently awaiting 
their arrival. These bolts have been heated on 
the outside of the tube on the ground immediately 
beneath, in a portable furnace, from which a gang 
of lithesome rivet-boys in attendance extract them 
as fast as they are required, and then walking 
away with them, without looking upwards, or ap- 
parently caring the hundred-thousandth part of the 
shaving of a farthing where they may fall, or 
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whom they may burn, they very dexterously, by a 
sudden swing of their pincers, throw them almost 
perpendicularly about 45 feet, or about 10 feet 
higher than the top of the tube, upon which, as we 
have stated, they fall among the assembled rivet- 
ers as if they had been dropped from the moon. 

As soon as these red-hot meteors descend upon 
the flat roof, another set of rivet-boys eagerly snap 
them up, and each running with his bolt, not to 
the spot where it is required, but to one of certain 
holes in the plate made on purpose for its inser- 
tion, he delivers it into the pincers of the little 
sweep, rivet-boy, or Ascanius within the fue, who, 
having been patiently waiting there to receive it, 
crawls along with it towards his Pius Acneas, the 
stout recumbent holder-up. As soon as he reaches 
him he inserts for him the small end of the bolt 
into the hole for which it has been prepared, and 
through which, in obedience to its fate, it is no 
sooner seen to protrude, than the sledge-hammers 
of the expectant riveters, severely jerking at every 
blow the heavy leg of the poor holder-up, belabor 
it and ** swage’? it into a rivet. 

The red-hot iron—unlike the riveters—cools 
during the operation we have just described ; and 
even if a by-stander, from being stone-blind, could 
not see the change in its temperature, it could 
easily be recognized by the difference in the sound 
of the hammers between striking the bolt while it 
is soft and hot, and when it has gradually become 
cool and hard. But whatever may be the variety 
of colors or of noises which accompany the forma- 
tion of every one of these roof-rivets, it is impossi- 
ble to witness the operation we have just described 
without acknowledging, with a deep sigh, how 
true is the proverb that *‘ one half of the world,” 
especially the rich half, ** does not know how the 
other half lives ;*’ indeed, unless we had witnessed 
the operation, we could scarcely have believed that 
any set of human beings, or rather of fellow-erea- 
tures, could professionally work from morning till 
night, stuffed horizontally into a flue of such small 
dimensions—that they could endure the confine- 
ment which only allows them, by changing from 
one side to another, to throw sometimes the right 
leg and sometimes the left over the elastic handle 
of a hammer—and above all that they could bear 
the deafening noises created close to and immedi- 
ately thundering into their very ears ! 

In attentively watching the operations just de- 
scribed, we observed that at the sedes of the tube it 
required generally eighteen blows of the hammer 
to flatten the end of the bolt, and then twelve blows 
on the ** swage’’ to finish the head of the rivet; 
whereas, on the roof, the former operation was 
usually effected by only twelve blows, and the latter 
by eight or nine. At first, we conceived that this 
difference might be caused by a reduction in the 
sizes of the plates and bolts ; but those in the roof 
proving to be the thickest and longest, we, ona 

2w moments’ reflection, ascertained that the re- 
duction of labor in riveting the roof is caused by 
the sledge-hammers descending upon it by grav- 
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ity as well as by the main strength of the rivet- 
ers; whereas, at the sides, they are worked by the 
latter power only. 

The operation cannot of course be carried on 
when the weather is either windy or wet. The 
riveters, holders-up, and rivet-boys very properly 
receive high wages. The first of these classes, 
however, strange to say, look down upon the hold- 
ers-vp as their inferiors, or rather as their meni- 
als; and, again, the holders-up bully the little 
ragged-elbowed rivet-boys who wait upon them; 
but so it is, not only over the whole surface of the 
earth, but in the deep blue sea! In the stomach 


of the shark we find a dolphin, in whose stomach 


there is found a flying-fish, which, on dissection, 
has been found to have preyed on a smaller tribe, 
and soon. We have, therefore, no unkind reflee- 
tion to cast upon ** riveters,’’ ** holders-up,”’ or 
** rivet-boys,’’ for frowning upon, bullying, or burn- 
ing each other. 


Angle-Irons.— The plates of the tubes, having | 


throughout been scientifically adjusted in the diifer- 
ent positions best suited to resist the variety of 


strains to which, from external or internal causes, | 


they can possibly be subjected, are finally connected 


| sands of the Irish Sea, the passengers during that 

portion of their journey had ample space aud op- 

portunity for calm observation or reflection : as 
| soon, however, as the heavily-laden trains reached 
| Rhyl, there was gradually administered to the 
| admirers of the picturesque a strange duse of in- 
| tense enjoyment, mixed up with about an equal 

proportion of acute disappointment. 
| In flying over the valleys and round the hills and 
| mountains of North Wales, there repeatedly glided 
| before their eyes a succession of scenery of a 
|most beautiful description, which, illuminated by 
the sunshine of heaven, appeared, as they approached 
each great impending mountain, to be exquisitely 
improving ; until, all of a sudden—just as if the 
pestilential breath of an evil spirit had blown out 
the tallow candle of their happiness—nothing in 
this world was left to occupy their senses but the 
cold, chilly air of a damp dungeon rushing across 
their faces, a strong smell of hot rancid grease and 
sulphur travelling up their noses, and a lond noise 
of hard tron wheels, rumbling through a sepulchral 
pitch-dark tunnel, in their ears. 

Hundreds of most excellent people of both 

| sexes, who had been anxiously expecting to see 


together by smal] ribs, which ate firmly riveted | 


to the plates. The quantity of angile-tron thus 
worked through the top, bottom, and sides of all 
the tubes amounts to no less than sixty-five miles! 
‘The sides are, moreover, connected to the top and 
bottom of each tube by small triangular plates, 
ealled gussets, which powerfully prevent the bridge 
from twisting or writhing under the lateral pres- 
sure of the wind. 

iil. ‘Tue Froatinc or tue Tesr.—The 
Gathering.—On the principle of ** Que regio in 
lerris nostri non plena Jaboris’’’ we determined, 
in the family way, to join that respectable crowd 
of brother and sister reviewers, ill-naturedly called 
* gapers and gazers,"’ who from all parts of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the continent of Europe, and even from the 


United States of America, were, in various degrees | 


of agitation, inquisitively converging upon North 
Wales, for the purpose of beholding something 
which, although unanimously declared to be 
** quite new,’’ few appeared very clearly to under- 
stand, 

All agreed that the wonder they wished to wit- 


ness was The Britannia Bridge ; but what was its | 
principle or its form, what it was to do, or what 


was to be done to it, no person appeared able to 
explain to anybody. Some nasally ** guessed’ it 
was to be raised ; others—ore rotundo—positively 
declared it was to be only floated. One man truly 
enough affirmed ‘‘it was to go from earth to 
earth, straight through the air, to avoid the water” 
—but by which or by how many of these three 
elements, or by what other powers, the strange 
transaction was to be effected, deponent, on cross- 
examination, was utterly unable to detail. 

As the railway from Chester—where the prin- 
cipal portion of the travellers had eoncentrated — 
has for several miles been constructed along the 





The rock—whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway's foaming flood, 


| were grievously chagrined and most piteously dis- 
‘appointed by being told—as, like a pea going 
through a boy's pea-shooter, they were unintel- 
lectually flying through a long tron tube—that 
they were at that very moment passing it, Straits, 
| Castle, and all. However, the balance of the ac- 
‘count current was, on the whole, greatly in their 
| favor and thus, in due time and in high good 
| humor, all reached Bangor in safety. 

It need hardly be said that, early in the morn- 
ing of the day, or rather of the evening, on which 
the important operations at the Britannia Bridge 
| were actually carried into effect, every boat that 
could be engaged, every bus, carriage, wagon, 
gig, eart, and hack-horse that could be hired in 
Bangor, Beaumaris, as well as in the neighboring 
towns and villages, were in requisition to convey, 
by repeated trips, the curious to the object of 
their curiosity—and certainly, on reaching it, the 
picture exhibited was one not very easy to be 
described. 

The first amusing moral that irresistibly foreed 
itself upon us, as our conductor with outstretched 
| whip was endeavoring almost in vain to drive 
through the crowd, was, that of the many thousands 
of human beings who, at considerable trouble and 
'expense, had assembled, more than nine tenths 
were evidently wholly and solely absorbed in sub- 
jects which, though highly interesting, were alien 
to the purpose for which they had congregated ! 

Numbers of persons with heated faces, standing 
around small tables, allocated in various directions, 
were intently occupied in quafling off a beautiful 
unanalyzed pink effervescing mixture, called by its 
proprietor ** ginger beer.”’ 

The dejected countenance of Punch’s Eaghish 
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half-starved dog, as, dead-tired of the gallows 
scene, he sat exalted on his tiny platform, was 
strangely contrasted with the innumerable sets of 
strong grinning Welsh teeth and bright eyes, that 
in joyous amphitheatre were concentrated upon 
him. In several spots the attention of stooping 
groups of ** ladies and gentlemen’’ horizontally 
looking over each other’s backs, was solely en- 
grossed in watching what no one passing could 
possibly perceive —some trick of rude legerdemain 
upon the ground. On a small eminence the eyes 
of hundreds, as they stood jammed together, were 
elevated towards a jaded, white-cheeked harlequin, 
and a very plump, painted-faced young lady in 
spangled trousers and low evening frock, who, on 
the elevated stage on which they stood, jumped, 
kicked with both legs, and then whirled violently 
on one, until the rustic clown, thoroughly satisfied 
with the sample, and unable to resist the alluring 
cymbals and brass trumpet that accompanied it, 
slowly ascended the ladder, surrendered his penny, 
and then, with his back turned towards the crowd, 
descended into a canvass chamber to wait, or rather 
on a rough wooden bench to sit, like Patience on 
a@ monument smiling at Hope. 

Long rectangular booths, open at three sides, 
appeared filled with people, in great-coats and in 
petticoats, seated around a table, all seriously oc- 
cupied in silent mastication. In the moving crowd 
some were evidently searching for the party they 
had lost, while others, suddenly stopping, greeted 
friends they had not expected to meet. 

Among the motley costumes displayed, by far the 
most striking was that of the Welsh women, many 
of whom were dressed in beautiful gowus protected 
by froek-coats—their neatly-plaited white caps, 
surmounted by large black hats, such as are worn 
elsewhere by men, giving to their faces, especially 
to the old, around whose eyes the crows’-feet of 
caution were to be seen deeply indented, an amusing 
appearance of doubtful gender, which—it occurred 
to us at the time—the pencil of HB, with its 
usual wit, might, in illustration of the Epicene 
policy of the day, very faithfully transeribe. But 
whatever were the costumes, the ages, condition, 
or rank of the immense crowd of both sexes through 
which our old-fashioned vehicle slowly passed, 
everything that oceurred seemed to elicit merri- 
ment, happiness, and joy. It was, in fact, a gen- 
eral holiday for all; and as boys out of school 
make it a rulé never to think of their master, so 
apparently with one consent had the vast assem- 
plage around us good-humoredly agreed together to 
east aside the book they had intended to read— 
to forget the lesson they had purposely come to 
study. 

By the kind attention of one of the company’s 
servants we were conducted in a small boat half 
way across the rapid carrents of the Menai Straits 
to the Little Rock, then completely beneath the 
water—upon whieh, under the able direction of 
Mr. Frank Forster, engineer of the line from Ban- 
gor to Holyhead, there had been erected (on a 
base embedded in pure Roman cement of 62 feet 
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by 52 feet) the Britannia Tower, which, still sur- 
rounded by its scaffolding, majestically arose out 
of the stream to a height of 230 feet. 

This enormous structure, which weighs up- 
wards of 20,000 tons, and which, from being 
roughly quarried or hewn, displays on the outside 
the picturesque appearance of natural rock, is a 
conglomeration of 148,625 cubic feet of Anglesey 
marble for the exterior—144 ,625 cubic feet of sand- 
stone for the interior—and 387 tons of cast iron 
beams and girders worked in, to give strength, 
solidity, and security to the mass. The only way 
of ascending was by a series of ladders, commu- 
uicating, one above another, with the successive 
layers of horizontal balks, of which this immense 
pile of well-arranged seaflolding was composed— 
and accordingly, hand over hand and step by step, 
we leisurely arose until we reached a small plat- 
form 15 feet above the pinnacle of the tower. 

The view was magnificent. On the east and 
west were to be seen glittering in large masses 
the Irish Sea and St. George’s Channel, connected 
together by the narrow Straits, whose silvery 
course, meandering in the chasm beneath, was 
alike ornamented and impeded by several very 
small rocks and islands, round and about which 
the imprisoned stream evidently struggled with 
great violence. Upon two or three of these little 
islands was to be seen, like a white speck, the 
humble cottage of the fisherman, who alone in- 
habited it. About a mile towards the Irish Sea 
there gracefully hung across the stream, in a fes- 
toon, which, in the annals of science, will ever 
encircle the name of Telford, his celebrated Sus- 
pension Bridge, over which a couple of horses, 
appearing like mice, were trotting. 

On the north lay extended a verdant country, 
surmounted in the direction of the new railroad 
by the great Anglesey column, erected by the 
surrounding inhabitants to the noble commander 
of the cavalry at Waterloo. About two hundred 
yards beneath this splendid testimonial, and adjoin- 
ing to a little isolated church, there modestly 
peeped up avery small free-stone obelisk, erected 
by the workmen of the tower on which we stood 
as an humble but affecting tribute of regard to 
some half-dozen of their comrades, who— poor 
fellows !—had been killed in the construction of 
the Britannia Bridge. 

Ou the south the horizon appeared hounded, or 
rather fortified, by that range of mountains, about 
forty miles in length, which bear the name of 
Snowdon, and among which, the loftiest, stands 
the well-known Patriarch of the group. Between 
the base of these hills aud the Straits was the Jit- 
tle wooden city built for the artificers and work- 
men, its blue slates and whitewashed walls strongly 
contrasting with each other. In this vicinity we 
observed, in large masses and patches, the moving 
multitude through which we had just driven, and 
who, utisatiated with enjoyment, were still swarm- 
ing round one object after another, like bees occa- 
sionally dispersing only to meet again. 

Lastly, close to the shore, ou their wooden plat- 
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form, from which the crowd, by order of Captain 
Moorsom, R. N., was very properly strictly ex- 
cluded, there stood, slightly separated from each 


other, the sole objects of our journey—namely, the | 
two sets of hollow tubes, four in number, which, 


under the sole superintendence of Mr. Edwin 


Clark, had been constructed as the a€rial passages | 


for the up and down trains across the Straits. 
Being each 472 feet in length, and being also of 
the height of an ordinary two-storied dwelling, 
they all together appeared like a street or row of 


chimneyless houses half a mile long, built on the. 


water’s edge ; indeed, if windows and doors had 
been painted upon them, the resemblance would 
have been perfect. Of the four lengthy compart- 
ments the two on the eastern extremity, and that 
on the western end, had been painted red; the 
remaining one, which in a few hours was not only 
to be launched but floated down the stream to the 
very foot of the tower on which we stood, had 
been finished in stone-color. 


We would willingly conclude our slight pano- 
ramic picture by describing the appearance of the | 


moving water gliding past the foot of the tower 
far beneath ; but on going to the edge of the ma- 
sonry to look down at it, we must confess that we 
found it to be utterly impracticable to gaze even 
for a moment at the dizzy scene. 

In descending from the eminence we had been 
enjoying, we paused at 50 feet from the top to 
inspect the steam-engine and boiler therein inserted 
for working two hydraulic presses, which princi- 
pally reposed upon a wall 10 fect 6 inches thick, 
the other three walls being 7 feet 6 inches in 
thickness. At 107 feet from the top, and at 103 
feet from the water, we again stopped for a few 
moments to enter the immense 
Britannia Tower, through 


passage 


The ends of the tubes from the Anglesey and 
Carnarvon Towers, now reposing far away on the 
beach, meeting at this point on immense cast 
iron pilates interposed on the masonry to secure 
an equal pressure, are not only to be firmly con- 
nected together, but are to be substantially riveted 
to the fabric. To the opposite ends of these 
tubes, the extremities of those passing from the 
embankment to the two land towers just named 
are also in like manner to be firmly connected ; 
by which means each aérial gallery will eventu- 
ally be composed of a single hollow iron beam 
1513 feet in length, far surpassing in size any 
piece of wrought iron-work ever before put to- 
gether—its weight, 5000 tons, being nearly equal 
wo that of two 120-gun ships, having on board, 
ready for sea, guns, powder, shot, provisions, 
crew, flags, captains, chaplains, admiral, and all ! 

Lastly, to bring the component parts of this 
not only extended but attenuated mass of iron 
into vigorous action, or, in other words, to enable 
it to exert its utmost possible strength, Mr. Ste- 
phenson has directed that after the component parts 
of each of the two parallel tubes have, by the 





in the) 
which—strange to! 
think—trains full of up and down passengers at | 
railway speed are to pass and repass each other. | 
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|process already described, been firmly riveted 
into one continuous hollow beam, the extremities 
thereof shall be lowered about 15 inches, by 
taking away the false keels or foundations, on 
which in their construction they had purposely 
been raised. By this simple operation it is esti- 
mated that the tube will receive a strength of 30 
per cent. in addition to that which it possessed in 
separate lengths, and without the precise amount 
of tension so scientifically devised. When thus 
|finally completed, its total length will amount to 
no less than 1841 feet. 

| To enable this enormous mass of thin plate- 
iron—(the middle of which, as we have stated, 
is to be firmly riveted to that passage through the 
Britannia Tower to which we have descended)— 
comfortably to expand itself and contract according 
to the temperature of the weather—a yawning 
enjoyment which requires the space of about 12 
/inches—a number of cast iron rollers, as well as 
|of balls of gun metal, all six inches in diameter, 
have been placed on immense cast iron frames de- 
posited on the land tewers and abutments—so that 
\the tubes, like the tide beneath them, may freely 
‘flow forwards or ebb backwards at their free will 
and pleasure, or rather according to the immutable 
jlaws of the Omnipotent Power by which they 
have been created. 

On crawling upon our hands and knees through 
| gap or hole in the masonry of the Britannia 
| ‘Tower, which had been kept open for the purpose 
of passing through it a stout hawser for haul- 
ing to its destination the floating tube, we sud- 
denly perceived at its base lying prostrate imme- 
idiately beneath us—-on a large platform, latticed 
‘like the grating of a ship, and under which the 
deep stream was rushing with fearful violence, 
boiling, bubbling around, as well as dimpling 
along the piles that obstructed it—what at the 
first glance very much resembled the main-sail 
}of a man-of-war stretched out to dry, but which 
we soon discovered 


to be a conglomeration of 
|the earth-stained fustian jackets, fustian trowsers, 
}dusty stockings, hob-nailed shoes, red sun-burnt 
faces and brown horny fingers of a confused mass 
of over-tired Jaborers, all dead asleep under the 
stiff extended bars of the capstan which they 
had constructed, and at which they had been 
working. 

Although they were lying, what in country 
parlance is termed ‘* top and tail,’’ jammed to- 
gether so closely that in no place could we have 
managed to step between them, not a single eye 
was open, or scareely a mouth shut. The ex- 
pression of their honest countenances, as we)] a8 
of their collapsed frames, plainly told not only 
how completely they had been exhausted, but how 
sweet was the rest they were enjoying. In the 
right hands of several of them, old stumpy pipes 
of different lengths, also exhausted, were appar- 
ently just dropping from their fingers, and while 
the hot sun was roasting their faces and bare 
throats, a number of very ordinary blue-botile flies, 
in search of sume game or other, were either rom 
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ning down their noses and along their lips to the 
corner of their mouths, or busily hunting across 
the stubble of their beards. 

Although for some time “ we paced along the 
giddy footing of the hatches’’ on which they were 
snoring, gazing sometimes at them, sometimes at 
the wild scenery around them, and sometimes at 
the active element that was rushing beneath, no 
one of the mass awakened or even moved, and 
thus, poor fellows! they knew not, and never will 
know, the pleasure we enjoyed in reviewing them! 

On rowing from Britannia rock we had, of 
course, a full view of the remainder of the ma- 
sonry, containing al] together no less than 1,500,- 
000 cubie feet of stone, of which this stupendous 
work is composed. As, however, it would be 
tedious to enter into its details, we will merely, 
while our boat is approaching the shore, state 
that the towers and abutments are externally com- 
posed of the gray roughly-hewn Anglesey marble 
we have described; that the land-towers, the 
bases of which are the same as that of the Bri- 
tannia, are each 198 feet above high-water, and 
that they contain 210 tons of cast iron girders and 
beams. 

The four colossal statues of lions—we must 
not compare them to sentinels, fur they are couch- 
ant—which in pairs terminate the land ends of 
the abutments that on each side of the Straits 
laterally support its approaching embankment— 
are composed of the same marble as the towers. 
These noble animals, which are of the antique, 
knocker-nosed, pimple-faced Egyptian, instead of 
the real Numidian form, although sitting, are each 
12 feet high, 25 feet long, and weigh 30 tons. 
Their appearance is grand, grave and imposing— 
the position they occupy being 180 feet in ad- 
vance of the entrance into the two tubes, which 
so closely resemble that over the drawbridge into 
a fortress, that one looks up almost involuntarily 
for the porteullis. 

The net-work of scaffolding, nearly 100 feet 
high, upon which the short tubes communicating 
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camber of nine inches, in order that when it 
assumed its proper bearing it should become per- 
feetly straight—which it did. 

During its formation a portion of the wooden 
platform under each of its ends was cut away and 
the rock beneath excavated, until on either side 
there was formed a dock just large enough to ad- 


| mit four pontoons, each 98 feet long, 25 feet wide, 
and IL feet deep. 


When these docks were com- 
pleted the eight pontoons—scuttled at the bottom 
by valves which could either let in or keep out the 
water at pleasure—were deposited at their posts ; 
and though their combined power of floatage 
amounted to 3200 tons, the weight of the tube 
with its apparatus being only 1800 tons, yet, in 
consequence of the valves being kept open so as 
to allow the tide to flow in and out, they lay on 
their bottoms like foundered vessels; and thus it 
Was curious to see crouching, as it were, in am- 
bush beneath the tube a dormant power, only wait- 
ing for the word of command, up and at ‘em, to 
execute the duty they were competent to perform. 

Besides these arrangements, Mr. Stephenson, in 
pursuance of a plan which had been deliberately 
committed to paper, had ordered the construction. 
on the Anglesey and on the Carnarvon shores, as 
also on stages constructed on piles at the Britan- 
nia Rock, of a series of capstans, communicating 
with the pontoons by a set of ropes and hawsers 
more than two miles in length. Of these the 
principal were two four-inch hawsers, or leading 
strings, between which, like a captive wild ele- 
phant between two tame ones, the tube was to be 
safely guarded, guided, and conducted from its 
cradle to its position at the feet of the Anglesey 
and Britannia towers. 

These preparations having been all completed, 
and every man having been appointed to his post, 
the valves in the eight pontoons were closed, in 
consequence of which they simultaneously rose 
with the tide, until their gunwales, like the shoul- 
ders of Atlas, gradually received their load. 

At this moment the few who had been admit- 








from the Anglesey abutments to the land-tower 
had been permanently constructed, not only ap- 
peared highly picturesque, but was very cleverly 
composed of large solid balks of timber from 12 
to 16 inches square, and from 40 to 60 feet in 
length. 

The floating of the tube.—On landing we, of 
course, proceeded to the long range of tubes, or 
streets, we have described. 

The arrangements which Mr. Stephenson had 
Biel devised for floating the first of them to its destina- 
| tion, were briefly as follows :— 

f As soon as this portion of the gallery was 
finally completed, the props upon which it had 
rested at a height above the wooden platform suf- 
ficient to enable artificers to work beneath it, were 
removed, so as to allow it to be supported only at 
its two extremities. The result of this trial sat- 
isfactorily demonstrated the accuracy of the calcu- 
lations upon whieh the tube had been purposely 
Ma constructed circular at bottom to the height or 


ted to the spot watehed with intense anxiety the 
extremities of the tubes, which, from the severe 
pressure they had been inflicting, had, in a slight 
degree, forced their way into the wooden balks 
that supported them. By degrees this pressure 
was observed perceptibly to relax, until a slight 
crack, and then a crevice, was seen to exist be- 
tween the old points of contact. In a few seconds 
this crevice was converted into daylight, amidst a 
general whisper of exultation announcing, “ IT ’s 
arLoaT!"? ‘The tube, however, was still firmly 
retained in its dock by two conflicting powers— 
namely, one set of hawsers, maternally holding it 
to the quiet home on which it had been constructed 
—and another set from the shore diametrically op- 
posite, hauling it outwards to its destiny. 

At this moment we ascended by a long ladder 
to the top of the tube, and had scarcely reached 
it, when Mr. Stephenson very quietly gave the 
important word of command—Cut the land attach- 
ments! Some carpenters, all ready with their 
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axes, at a few strokes nearly severed the strands, 
and, the tension from the opposite hawsers burst- 
ing the remainder, the long street, upon whose 
flat roof we stood, slowly, silently, and miajesti- 
cally moved into the water. 

As the two extremities of the floating tube had 
been in alignment with those of the tubes on each 
side, which of course remained stationary, and 
whose roofs were loaded with well-dressed spec- 
tators, ils advance was as clearly defined as that 
of a single regiment when, leaving its division to 
stand at ease, it marches by word of command 
from the centre out in front of its comrades. 

Upon the deck or roof of the tube, which we may 
observe had no guard or railing, there was nailed 
Mr. Stephenson's plan, exhibiting the eight po- 
sitions or minuet attitudes which the floating mon- 
ster was to assume at different periods of its voy- 
age ; and, as it had 100 feet to proceed befure its 
first change, we had leisure to gaze upon the 
strange, interesting scene that surrounded us. 

From the lofiy summit of the Britannia Tower, 
surmounted by the Union Jack, to those of the 
Anglesey and Carnarvon ‘Towers on either side of 
it, were suspended, in two immense festoons, flags 
of all colors and of all nations. Every vessel at 
anchor, every steamer under weigh, as well as sev- 
eral houses on shore, were similarly ornamented. 
At different points on each coast, and especially 
upon every eminence, were congregated large va- 
riegated masses of human beings. The great 
green woods of Carnarvon seemed literally swarm- 
ing alive with them; and, to add to the audience, 
alarge steamer—arriving almost too Jate—as it 
scuffled to a safe position, exhibited a dense mass 
of black hats and showy bonnets, enlivened by a 
brass band, which was not unappropriately play- 
ing ** Rule Britannia,’ the breeze wafting along 
with it the manly, joyous song of the sailors who, 
at the capstans on the opposite shore, were cheer- 
ily hauling in the hawsers, upon which, for the 
moment, the thread of our destinies depended. 

On arriving at Position No. 2, it became neces- 
sary to exchange the mechanical power by which 
the tube had been forced forwards, for that of the 
tide, which was to carry it end foremost down the 
stream to its goal. As, however, this latter power 
—to say nothing of a strong breeze of wind which 
drove the same way—would have propelled the 
lengthy mass more than twice as fast as it had been 
declared prudent it should proceed, a very strong 
power, by means of a small capstan, was exerted 
in each setof pontoons to compress between wooden 
concentric clamps the guide-hawsers, by which con- 
trivance the pace was regulated with the greatest 
possible precision. ‘This most important duty was 
confided to. and executed by, two volunteer assist- 
ants, Mr. Brunel and Mr. Locke, (we rank them 
alphabetically ;) and, although the whole scene of 
the flotation was one of the most interesting it has 
ever been our checkered fortune to witness, there 
was no part of it on which we gazed, and have 
since reflected with such unmixed pleasure, as the 
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phenson’s two competitors in fame stood during 
the whole operation, intently watching him, until 
by either mutely raising his arms horizontaliy up- 
wards, or in like manner slowly depressing them, 
he should coinmunicate to them his desire that the 
speed might be increased or diminished. 

But besides regulating the speed, it was repeat- 
edly necessary, especially at the points we have 
enumerated, slightly to alter the position of the 
tube by means of capstans, ofien working together 
with combined powers on different points of the 
shores. Orders to this effect were silently com- 
muniecated by exhibiting from the top of the tube 
large wooden letters, and by the waving of flags 
of different colors, in consequence of which the 
men of the distant capstans belonging to the let- 
ters telegraphically shown, were, at the same mo- 
ment, seen violently to run round, as if they 
had suddenly been electrified. Indeed, at one 
point the poor fellows were all at once thrown 
upon their backs, in consequence of the rupture of 
the capstan-stop. 

The duties of Captain Claxton— whose scien- 
tific and nautical acquirements had previously been 
evinced by floating the Great Britain at Dundrum-—— 
were highly important. Besides the experienced 
opinions he had contributed, he had sole command 
of the whole of the marine force, and according}y 
from the top of the tube he continually communi- 
cated through his trumpet his orders to various 
small boats which, as floating aide-de-camps, at- 
tended upon him. 

As he was getting ashore in the morning, we 
happened to see one of his crew, by suddenly 
pulling in.the bow-oar, strike him so severely on 
the forehead that the blood instantly burst forth, as 
if to see who * so unkindly knocked.”’ In halt 
a dozen seconds, however, his pocket handker- 
chief was tied over it, and he was giving his orders, 
if possible, more eagerly than before. 

Jack!" said a sailor from another boat, as 
with a quid in his cheek he slowly walked up to 
the coxswain, *‘ what's the matter with the cappen’s 
head ?*’ 

“*A hoer struck him,’’ replied the sailor to his 
brother ‘* blue-jacket,’’ who at once appeared to 
be perfectly satisfied, as if he professionally knew 
that it was in the nature of an oar to do so. 

When the tube was about the middle of its 
transit, a slight embarrassment occurred, which for 
a few minutes excited, we afierwards were in 
formed, considerable alarm among the spectators 
on shore. In one of the most important of our 
changes of position, a strong hawser, connecting 
the tube with one of the capstans on the Carnar- 
von beach, came against the prow of a small fish- 
ing-boat anchored in the middle of the stream by a 
chain, which so resolutely resisted the immense 
pressure inflicted upon it, that the hawser was 
bent into an angle of 100 degrees. The cox- 
swain of a gig manned by four hands, seeing thia, 
gallantly rowed up to the boat at anchor, jumped 
on board, and then, with more zeal than science, 
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diately put a handspike under it to heave it up. 
‘* That man will be killed,” said Mr. Stephenson 
very quietly. Captain Claxton vociferously as- 
sailed him through his trumpet, but the crew were 
Welsh—could not understand English—and ac- 
cordingly the man, as if he had been applauded, 
exerting himself in all attitudes, made every pos- 
sible exertion not only to kill himself but his com- 
rades astern, who most certainly would also have 
been nearly severed by the hawser had it been 
liberated ; but a tiny bump or ornament of iron 
on the boat’s head providentially made it impossi- 
ble, and the hawser having been veered out from 
ashore, the tube instantly righted. 

? The seventh movement brought the foremost 
end of the tube about 12 feet past the Anglesey 
Tower, and the rear end being now close to its 
destination, the hook of an immense crab or pulley- 
block, passing through a hole purposely left in the 
masonry of the Britannia Tower, was no sooner 
affixed to it than the workmen at the capstan on 
piles, whom we described as asleep, instantly ran 
round, until the tube was by main strength dragged 
—like the head of a bullock in the shambles—to 
a ring from which it could not possibly retreat. 
By a combination of capstan-power on the north 
shore, the foremost or opposite end was now 
drawn backwards until it came to the edge of the 
Anglesey Tower ; and although we were aware 
that the measurements had of course been accu- 
rately predetermined, yet it was really a beautiful 
triumph of science to behold the immense tube 
pass into its place by a windage or clear space 
amounting, as nearly as we could judge it, to 
rather less than three quarters of an inch. 

The tube having now evidently at both ends 
attained its position over the stone ledge in the 
excavation that had been purposely constructed 
for it, a deafening—and, to us, a deeply-affecting 
-—¢cheer suddenly and simultaneously burst out 
mto a continuous roar of applause from the mul- 
titudes congregated in all directions, whose atten- 
tion had been so riveted to the series of operations 
they had been witnessing, that not a sound had 
previously escaped from them; nor had they, in 
any place, been seen to move from the spots at 
which they either stood or sat. 

Mr. Stephenson took no notice whatever of this 
salute ; indeed, we much question if he even heard 
it, for his attention was intently occupied in giv- 
ing to his able and confidential assistant, Mr. 
Wild, directions respecting the final adjustment 
of the temporary fastenings by which the tube 
was to be retained ; but the erowd of spectators 
——like that at a theatre when the curtain of the 
after-piece drops—were already seen hurrying 
away in all directions, by steam, by boats, by 
earriages, and on fvot, until, in the brief course 
of an hour, both coasts were clear. The tide, 
however, during the operations we have described, 
had become high. had turned, and was now be- 
ginning to be violent; the valves therefore having 
been partially drawn up, the pontoons, as they 
gradually filled, sank, uatil the widely-separated 





ends of the tube slowly descended to their respee- 
tive shelf or ledge on each tower; and the dis- 
carded power, that had successfully transported the 
vast gallery across the water, then floating away 
with the stream—gently transferred from one 
element to another—it was thus left in the aéri- 
form position it had been planned to oceupy. 

During the operations we have detailed there 
were, of course, made by the spectators of both 
sexes a variety of observations of more or less 
wisdom, of which our limits will only allow us 
historically to record a single sample. 

** Dear me!” said an old gentleman, as the 
tube when it first swung across the Straits was in 
perspective seen approaching the platform on 
which he sat, and which was immediately in 
front of the awful chasm between Britannia and 
Anglesey ‘Towers, ‘‘ they have surely been and 
made it too snort ; they must put a bitox!’ As 
soon, however, as, veering round, it approached 
him broadside foremost, he whispered, ‘* J ‘m quite 
sure it’s too LONG ; theyll have to cut a piece off!” 

A lady said to her companion, ‘‘ Mr. Stephen- 
son appearcd dreadfully excited during the passage ! 
Did n't you observe how he kept continually stretch- 
ing out his arms, raising them up, and then sinking 
them down in this way?"’ (suiting her words to 
the actions by which the speed of the voyage had 
calmly been regulated.) ‘* But no wonder he was 
so agitated !”” 

The company’s servants were engaged until 
long after sunset in securing and placing in safety 
the various materials, &c., that had been in requi- 
sition during the day, and it was not till past mid- 
night that, over-tired, they managed one after 
another to retire to rest. 

On the following morning, after we had bidden 
adieu to the hospitable inmates of a smal] wooden 
habitation, beneath the Anglesey Tower, in which 
we had been very kindly received, we had occa- 
sion to pass near to a stand which had purposely 
been constructed in a peculiarly advantageous 
position, to enable the directors of the Chester 
and Holyhead Railway to witness the operation. 
Upon the centre bench of this platform—the 
ground far around which was partially covered 
with bits of orange-peel, greasy papers that had 
contained sandwiches, and other scraps, indicative 
of an intellectual feast that was over—we ob- 
served, reclining entirely by himself, a person in 
the easy garb of a gentleman, who appeared to 
be in the exquisite enjoyment of a cigar, whose 
white smoke in long expirations was periodically 
exuding from his lips, as with unaverted eyes he 
sat indolently gazing at the aerial gallery before 
him. It was the father looking at his new-born 
child! He had strolled down from Llanfair- 
pwilgwyngyll, where, undisturbed by consonants, 
he had soundly slept, to behold in sunshine and ia 
solitude that which during a weary period of ges- 
tation had been either mysteriously moving in his 
brain, or like a vision—sometimes of good omen 
and sometimes of bad—had by night as well es 


‘by day occasionally been flitting across his mind. 
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Without, however, presuming to divine, from 
the rising fumes of a cigar, the various subjects 
of his ruminations, we will merely confess that, 
on looking up from our boat, as it glided away, 
at the aérial gallery he was contemplating, we 
were astonished to find ourselves very much in the 
frail predicament of mind of the old gentleman 
of yesterday whose emotions we so accurately 
delineated—for when the tube was lying on the 
Carnarvon shore we certainly fancied that it 
looked too heavy and too high for its object, 
whereas it now appeared almost too light and too 
low: in short, it had assumed the simple appear- 
ance which, in principle, it had been designed to 
bear—that of a rectangular hollow beam; and 
although it had in fact annulled the awful chasm 
between the Anglesey and Britannia Towers, nev- 
ertheless, by exactly measuring it, it now ap- 
peared considerably to have increased it! 

Moreover, in viewing this low narrow passage 
—only 15 feet by 30—which, without cuneiform 
support, was stretching half across the Menai 
Straits—(it has been quaintly observed by Mr. 
Latimer Clark, in the clever pamphlet named at 
the head of this article, that if this single joint of 
the tube could be placed on its tiny end in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, it would reach 107 feet higher 
than the cross)—it seemed surprising to us that 
by any arrangement of materials it could possibly 
be made strong enough to support even itself, 
much Jess heavily-laden trains of passengers and 
goods, flying through it, and actually passing 
each other in the air, at railway speed. And the 
more we called reason and reflection to our assist- 
ance, the more incomprehensible did the mystery 
practically appear; for the plate-iron of which 
this aérial gallery is composed is literally not so 
thick as the lid, sides, and bottom which, by heart- 
less contract, are required for an elin coffin 64 feet 
long, 2} feet wide, and 2 feet deep, of strength 
merely sufficient to carry the corpse of an eima- 
ciated, friendless pauper from the workhouse to 
his grave ! 

The covering of this iron passage, 1841 feet in 
length, is literally not thicker than the hide of 
the elephant! Lastly, it is scarcely thicker than 
the bark of the ‘‘ good old English’’ oak ; and if 
this noble sovereign, notwithstanding the ‘* heart’’ 
and interior substance of which it boasts, is, even 
in the well-protected park in which it has been 
born and bred, often prostrated by the storm, how 
difficult is it to conceive that an attenuated aérial 
hollow beam, no thicker than its mere rind, should 
by human science be constituted strong enough to 
withstand, besides the weights rushing through it, 
the natural gales and artificial squalls of wind to 
which throughout its immense length, and at its 
fearful height, it is permanently to be exposed ! 

IV. Ratsinc rue Tuses.—Hydraulic Press.— 
Although the tube, resting at each end upon the 
ledge or shelf that had been prepared for it, had 
been deposited high enough to allow an ordinary 
boat *o row under it, yet the heaviest job still re- 
mained—that of raising it about 100 feet to its 
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final resting-place. This operation, which might 
be compared to lifting the Burlington Arcade to 
the top of St. James’ Church—supposing always 
that the said church arose out of very deep, rapid 
water—was, as we have already stated, to be 
performed by the slow but irresistible agency of 
hydraulic power ; and as one of the presses used 
is said not only to be the largest in the world, but 
the most powerful machine that has ever been 
constructed, we will venture to offer to those of 
our readers who may never have reflected upon 
the subject, a brief, homely explanation of the 
simple hydrostatic principle upon which that most 
astonishing engine, the hydraulic press invented by 
| Bramah, is constructed. 

| If the whole of the fresh water behind the lock- 
gates of a canal communicating directly with, say 
the German Ocean, were to be suddenly with- 
|drawn, it is evident that the sea-side of the gates 
— receive water-pressure, and the other side 
| none. 








Now, if a second set of gates were to be in- 
;serted in the salt-water at a short distance, say 
jone foot, in front of the old ones—(the water be- 
tween both sets of gates remaining at the same 
| sea-level as before)—many, and perhaps most 
people, would believe that the pressure of the 
German Ocean against the new gates would of 
leanese relieve, if not entirely remove, the pres- 
sure against the old ones—just as a barrier before 
|the entrance of a theatre most certainly relieves 
'those between it and the door from the pressure 
of the mob without. 

| ‘This opinion, however, is fallacious; for, sup- 
posing that the new gates were by machinery to 
be firmly closed, the foot of salt-water included 
|between them and the old gates would not only 
|continue to press exactly as heavily against the 
|latter as the whole German Ocean had previously 
‘dene, but by simultaneously inflicting the same 
| amount of pressure against the inside of the new 


| gates as the ocean was inflicting on their outside, 
\the pressure of this imprisoned single foot of 
water would so accurately counterpoise that of the 
|whole wide, free ocean, that if the machinery 
| which had closed the new gates were suddenly to 
|be removed, they (the new gates) would be found, 
as it were, vertically to float between the two 
equal pressures ! 

But anomalous as this theory may appear, it is 
beautifully demonstrated by the well-known fact, 
that if water be poured into a glass siphon, of 
which one leg is, say an inch in diameter, and the 
other, say a foot, the smaller quantity will exactly 
counterbalance the greater, and the water will con- 
sequently, in both legs, rise precisely to the same 
level ; and this would be the case if one leg of the 
siphon were as large as the German Ocean, and 
the other as small as the distance between the two 
sets of lock gates we have just descriled—indeed, 
it is evident that, if a hole were to be bored through 
the bottom of the new gates, a siphon would in- 
stantly be formed, of which the ocean would be one 
leg and the foot of included salt water the other. 
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Now Bramah, on reflection, clearly perceived 
that from this simple principle in nature a most 
important mechanical power might be obtained ; 
for if, say five ounces of water in a small tube can 
be made to counterbalance, say a hundred thousand 
ounces of water in a large one, it is evident that by 
the mere substitution in the bottom of the larger 
tube of a flat solid substance instead of the water, 
a pressure upon the body so inserted of very nearly 
a hundred thousand ounces would be inflicted by 
the application of only five ounces !—and—as this 
pressure would of course be proportionately in- 
creased by increasing the height, or in other words 
the weight of water in the smaller tube—Bramah 
therefore further reasoned that, if, instead of adding 
to the quantity of water in the smaller tube, the 
fluid therein were to be ejected downwards by a 
force-pump, the pressure upwards in the larger 
tube would proportionately be most enormously 
increased ; and @ fortiori, as, in lieu of the old- 
fashioned forcing-pump, the power of steam has 
lately been exerted, our readers will, we believe, 
at once perceive that, if the instrument which holds 
the water could but be made strong enough, the 
pressure which might be inflicted within it by afew 
gallons of water might almost be illimitable. 

The principle of the hydraulic press having been 
above faintly explained, the power and dimensions 
of the extraordinary engine of this nature, which 
has been constructed by Messrs. Easton and Amos, 
of Southwark, for raising the Britannia tubes, may 
be thus briefly described. 

The cylinder, or large tube, of the siphon, which 
is 9 feet 4 inches ig length, 4 feet 10 inches in 
diameter, and which is made of cast iron 11 inches 
thick, weighs 16 tons. ‘The piston, termed the 
Ram, which, pressed upwards by the water, works 
within it, is 20 inches in diameter. ‘The whole 
machine complete weighs upwards of 40 tons. 
The force-pump barrel communicates with a slen- 
der tube or passage about the size of a Jady’s small- 
est finger, which, like the touch-hole of a cannon, 
is drilled through the metallic side of the cylinder ; 
and thus, although the siphonic principle reaily 
exists, nothing appears to the eye but a sturdy 
cast iron cylinder of about the length of a 24 lb, 
cannon, having the thickness of metal of a 13-inch 
mortar. 

From the above trifling data it will be evident 
that, leaving friction and the weight of the ram out 
of the question, the lifting power of this machine 
must exceed the force applied to the force-pump in 
the same proportion that 14-inch diameter bears to 
a diameter of 20 inches—which in figures amounts 
to about 354 to 1; and as the two 40-horse steam- 
engines which are to be applied to the touch-hole 
for compressing the water in the smaller tube 
would, it has been calculated by Mr. Latimer 
Clark, be sufficient to force the fluid more than five 
times as high as the top of Snowdon, or 5000 feet 
higher than the summit of Mont Blanc, our readers 
have only to increase the force in this proportion 
to become sensible of the extraordinary power 
which the bydraulic press of the Britannia Bridge 
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is capable of exerting for the purpose of raising its 
tubes. In short, the power is to the weight of the 
tubes as follows :— 
Tons. 
Weight of one of the largest tubes 1800. 
Lifting-power of the hydraulic press 2622. 


The mode in which this enormous power is prae- 
tically exercised is as follows :— 

The hydraulic cylinder, standing erect, like a 
cannon on its breach, on two stout wrought iron 
beams bolted to each other, is, together with its 
steam-boiler, securely fixed in the upper region of 
the Britannia Tower, 148 feet above the level of 
its base, and about 45 feet above that to which the 
bridge is to be raised. 

Around the neck of the iron ram or piston, which 
protrudes 8 inches above the top of this cylinder, 
there is affixed a strong horizontal iron beam 6 
feet 9 inches in length, resembling the wooden 
yoke used by milkmaids for carrying their pails, 
from the extremities of which there hang two 
enormous iron chains, composed of eight or nine 
flat links or plates, each 7 inches broad, 1 inch 
thick, and 6 feet in length, firmly bolted together. 
These chains (which, in order to lift the tube to 
its destination, are required to be each 145 feet 
long) weigh no less than 100 tons—which is more 
than double the weight of the equestrian statue of 
the Duke of Wellington, lately erected in Hyde 
Park—commonly regarded as one of the heaviest 
lifts ever effected ; and certainly, when from the 
giddy region of the Britannia Tower, in which 
this hydraulic machinery, like the nest of an eagle, 
has been deposited, the stranger, after looking 
down upon the enormous weight of iron not only 
to be supported, but to be raised, compares the 
whole mass with the diameter of the little touch- 
hole immediately before him, through which the 
lifting power has to pass—and when he reflects 
that the whole process can, with the greatest ease, 
be regulated and controlled by a single man, it is 
impossible to help feeling deeply grateful to the 
Divine Power for an invention which, at first sight. 
has more the appearance of magic than of art. 

As soon as all adjustments were prepared, and 
the boiler was sufficiently heated, the great piston, 
under the influence of severe pressure upon the 
water beneath it, began slowly, like a schoolboy’s 
‘* jack-in-the-box,”’ to emerge from the cylinder, 
and, apparently regardless of the enormous weight 
that oppressed his shoulders, he continued steadily 
to rise, until in about thirty minutes he lifted the 
tube 6 feet, and, as he could raise it no higher, the 
huge chains beneath were immediately secured by 
a powerful vice or ‘‘ clams”’ at the foot of the press. 
By letting off the water, which of course relieved 
the pressure beneath the piston, it descended, by 
its own gravity, to the point from which it had 
started, where the chains being again affixed to its 
yoke—an operation which requires about half an 
hour—it again, by the vitality of steam, lifted its 
weight another six feet; and, as the other end of 
the tube was simultaneously treated in a similar 
way, the whole was progressively raised nearly 
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30 feet, when, by the bursting of the largest of the 
hydraulic presses—a contingency which, from the 
faithless crystalline character of cast iron, it is 
utterly impossible for science to prevent—the pon- 
derous mass suddenly fell through a space of seven 
inches—an awful phenomenon to witness—until it 
was stopped by the brickwork and timber which 
had cautiously been underbuilt during its ascent— 
and from which it has still to be raised to a point 
a few feet above its final position, where, a strong 
iron beam being placed beneath, it will, we trust, 
triumphantly be lowered to its final resting-place, 
to be the aérial highway of the public. 

[Here follows a discussion as to Mr. Fairbairn’s claims 
to a large share of the credit. The reviewer decides 
against them; and we omit that part of the article.— 
Living Age.) 

Morat.—The sums expended by the Chester 
and Holyhead Railway Company to the 30th 
last have been as follows :— 


June 








Cost of Tubular Bridge for cross- & wed 
ing the Conway , 110,000 0 0 
Cost of Tubular Bridge for cross- 
ing the Menai Straits 500,000 0 0 
Remainder of the line, &c. . 2,971,587 0 0 
Total expenditure . . 3,581,587 0 0 
Contribution to be paid towards 
the construction of the Holy- 
head Harbor of Refuge 200,000 0 0 


Present market-value of orig- 
inal stock . bo 
Ditto of preferential stock at 
54 per cent. interest issued 
by the Company to obtain 
funds to complete the works 


72 per ct. discount. 


20 per ct. discount. 


The above figures strikingly illustrate the con- 
sequences of the system, or rather want of sys- 
tem, which the imperial Parliament has hitherto 
pursued in railway legislation. 

If the communication between England and 
Ireland vié Holyhead, had—on the principle which 
at the time we earnestly recommended—heen con- 
sidered as one great arterial line, the proportionate 
expense of contributing to a harbor of refuge, as 
well as the enormous cost of raising the two 
bridges necessary for crossing the Conway and 
Menai Straits to a height sufficient for the dis- 
tinetly different purposes of railway traffic and the 
sailing of large vessels, might, with some appear- 
ance of justice, have been thrown upon the afore- 
said large company ;—although, in the day of 
M’Adam roads, Telford’s bridges over the very 
same places, and the construction of harbors, 
were considered as national works, and were 
accordingly executed at the cost of the public. 
Very improvidently, however, the moderately 
remunerating portions of the line were first estab- 
lished by Parliament ;—and thus the little com- 
pany which, with feeble means, was to continue 
from Chester the circulation of the royal mails 
—of goods of all descriptions—of first, second, 
and third class passengers—and of her majesty’s 
troops and artillery between London and Dublin, 
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was saddled not only with its own natural burden 
but with the preternatural works we have de- 
scribed ; indeed, in order to obtain its Act of Par- 
liament, it was so completely at the mercy of the 
government, that it was obliged to submit to cer- 
tain excruciating terms which—with the nonpay- 
ment to the company of its 30,000/. a year for the 
mail-service, which the members of the late ad- 
ministration well know was ensured to it—and’ 
with a competition between the government and’ 
the company’s steamers most lamentably inflicting 
a serious loss upon both parties—have, it appears, 
reduced the value of its shares in the market by 
more than 70 per cent., and, of course, completely 
drained its capital of all dividend. ‘* And,” it 
has been said, ‘‘ so much the better for the public !”? 
Be it so! we have no desire to relieve the pro- 
prietors of the Chester and Holyhead Railway 
from the terms (whatever they may be) of their 
contract. On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that, if Parliament holds every railway com- 
pany hard and fast to its bargain when it has made 
a bad one, it ought not, at all events, by er post 


facto legislation, to let loose the public from every 


impradent engagement which they, on their parts, 
have contracted to perform. We will exemplify 
our meaning by a particular case. 

At the fag-end of last session Lord Monteagle 
introduced into the House of Lords a bill, which, 
though hastily approved by a vote of that house, 
was very properly, as we think, discountenanced 
by Lord John Russell, and finally thrown out in the 
House of Commons, to deprive railway propric- 
tors of the power they now enjoy of solely audit- 
ing their own accounts. 

It was not attempted to be shown that an auditor 
appointed by the public could increase the number 
of trains—improve station accommodation—or 
give additional security or even comfort to any 
description of persons travelling by rail. It was’ 
not attempted to be shown that the proposed meas- 
ure would confer a single additional privilege 
upon railway share-owners. On the contrary, it 
was frankly admitted that ‘“‘ ¢o THEM the books 
of the company are by law at all times open;” 
but as a highly popular doctrine, it was honestly 
and unscrupulously explained that the real object of 
the proposed audit-bill was to enable the public, 
by legislative ‘‘ clairvoyance,” accurately to ascer- 
tain the present and prospective state of every 
railway company, in order that the proprietors 
thereof might be prevented from any longer selling 
their shares to the aforesaid ‘‘ public’ at prices 
above their intrinsic value. 

If Parliament were to force every horse-dealer 
to divulge the vices and infirmities of the sorry 
animal he is at this moment ‘ chanting,’’ there 
can be no doubt that the public, by a general 
illumination, would have vast reason to rejoice. 
If Parliament were to oblige the proprietors of 
all quack medicines to prepublish the exact cost 
of the ingredients which compose them, there can 
be no doubt that John Bull might henceforward 
repeatedly swallow a peck of pills for less money 
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than he is now paying for ‘‘ a single ounce box.”’ 
In fact, for aught that we in our sequestered her- 
mitage know, it may be very possible, that if 
every merchant's ledger were to-morrow morning, 
by legislative enactment, to be declared public 
property, the prices of sugar, tea, iron, hides, 
coals, and a hundred other articles in the market, 
would, in the course of a few hours be lowered. 
It has, however, hitherto been considered that the 
British merchant’s counting-house is as much 
** his castle’ as his residence ; that his accounts 
are as sacred as his person; and° that, morally 
speaking, nothing but a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act can authorize the seizure of either the 
one or the other. 

When Mr. Stephenson’s magnificent project of 
& cast iron bridge of two arches, 100 feet high at 
the crown—which, instead of costing 600,000/. 
(being at the rate of 1000/. per yard,) could have 
been executed for 250,000/.—was rejected by the 
Admiralty, that powerful board very justifiably 
declined to advise by what other means the stipu- 
lations they required should, or even could, be 
effected. The doubts, the difficulties, the risks, 


ination, and that honest as well as disinterested 
audit of their accounts—(in the last half-yearly 
printed statement of the London and North-west- 
ern Railway Company’s affairs we observe that 
there was expended in six months in “‘ audit and 
account 2488/. 5s. 6d.’’)—which will satisfy men 
of business ; and which was, no doubt, Lord Mont- 
eagle's object, when—with rather more zeal than 
consideration—he proposed that it should forcibly 
be effected by Act of Parliament. 

The desideratum, however, we feel confident, 
can be obtained by milder means; and although 
between buyers and sellers of all descriptions con- 
tention must always exist to a certain degree, we 
trust that the proprietors of the rails which have 
gridironed the country, and those who travel on 
them, instead of unnecessarily snarling over the in- 
vention, will feel that it is alike their interest and 


their duty to join together hand in hand, magnan- 


imously to develop to its utmost possible extent the 
greatest blessing, or at least one of the very great- 
est, which has ever been imparted to mankind. 

It is generally asserted by railway proprietors, 
who are of course self-interested in the question, 





and the uncertainties were all, with an official | that the existing practice of rating their respective 
shrug, very prudently thrown upon the little com- | Companies according to their earnings-—their 


pany ; and if the expenses of the Chester and 
Holyhead _ Railway could thus be legitimately 
forced into darkness, is it just, after the proprie- 
tors have not only peformed their bargain, but have 
nearly been ruined by doing so, that their accounts 
should, by an ex post facto law, be dragged into 
daylight, not merely to gratify idle disinterested 
curiosity, but for the open avowed object of shield- 


ing the public—or rather public stockbrokers—_ 


from the very risk and pecuniary vocertainty which 
they (the proprietors) were forced to encounter? 
But, as in all transactions, ‘* honesty is the best 
policy,’ so we submit that the proposed inter- 
ference with the rights of railway proprietors 
to be the sole auditors of their own accounts, 
is not only unjust, but impolitic. Thousands of 
owners of railway stock have, by a fatal experi- 
ence, Jately learned that it is possible for a joint- 
stock company, as it is possible for any of the 
individuals composing it, to encourage profuse 
expenditure, to act dishonestly, and, for a short 
time, to veil impending ruin by mystified accounts. 
The antidote, however, to this poisonous admix- 
ture of indolence and fraud is already working its 
cure. ‘The punishment of the principal transgres- 
sor has already become “ greater than he can 
bear ;’’ and a salutary suspicion has not only spon- 
taneously aroused the proprietors of two hundred 
millions of railway property, who had hitherto 
very culpably neglected their own affairs, but has 
materially depreciated al] railway stock ; and there 
can be no doubt that this wholesome castigatory 
depression of their property below its intrinsic 
value will, to the evident benefit of the share-purchas- 
ing public, continue to exist, until railway pro- 
prietors have sense enough to perceive that it is 
their interest to remove the suspicion which created 
it, by the prompt establishment of that open exam- 


industry—or, asit is technically termed, their 
** profits in trade,’’ is unjust, because the same sys- 
| tem, or fiscal screw, is not equally applied to land- 
owners, manufacturers, or shopkeepers. It is 
argued that, so long as our old-fashioned highways, 
besides levying tolls, are allowed to tax for their 
maintenance every parish through which they pass, 
it is unreasonable that the same parishes should at 
the very same moment, by a process diametrically 
opposite, be allowed to transfer a large proportion 
of their domestic rates for the support of their poor, 
/&c., upon railways, which, it is affirmed, have, 
|generally speaking, not only grievously overpaid 
‘for the land they occupy, but have materially in- 
,ereased the value and prosperity of every city, 
town, village, hamlet, and field, through which or 
| near which they pass. 

Upon this serious and important question, involv- 
,ing some general readjustment of assessments of 
every description, we shall abstain from offering 
any opinion, because we are convinced that, sooner 
or later, it will be duly considered by Parliament. 
In the mean while, however, it is with deep regret 
we observe that the innumerable direct as well as 
indirect impositions and taxes which—rightly or 
wrongly, legally or illegally—have been imposed 
upon our railways, are already producing the 
lamentable consequences we ventured to predict. 
From want of funds, even our greatest railway- 
companies are openly abandoning branch-lines 
which they had almost completed ; they are reduc- 
ing the number of their trains; economizing at 
their stations ; in fact, in various ways, in propor- 
tion not only to the expenses imposed upon them, 
but moreover to the reductions made in their orig- 
inal parliamentary tolls, they are—perceptibly as 
well as imperceptibly—curtailing the convenience 
and accommodation which, from a sound regard for 
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CURIOSITIES 


their mutual interests, they would most willingly 
have maintained for the public. 

We feel confident that in this unfortunate, short- 
sighted, narrow-minded conflict the British nation 
is discreditably warring against itself; and having 
not inattentively watched the practical working of 
the system, it has been our humble endeavor—by a 
few pen-and-ink-sketches, which we now conclude 
—to attract the attention of the public to the mag- 
nitude of the works of our arterial railways, in 
order that fromthe good sense and good feelings of 
the community these new highways may receive 
that fostering protection and genial support with- 
out which the fruits of Science cannot be matured. 


CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. 


Economy or Execraic Licut.—The notion of 
electricity as a source of illumination was sug- 
gested by Davy nearly half a century ago; and the 
application is, in all respects, practical, save in 
the matter of expense. Mr. Brande tells us that a 
mode of procuring cheap electricity must precede 
the economical use of such illumination ; and that, 
were this obtained, water might be decomposed, 
and its hydrogen naphthalized, burnt, so as to pro- 
duce a vivid, bright, and steady flame in its other 
element, oxygen. 


Evecrriciry or Grave-yarps.—Sir James 
Murray recommends the advocates of intramural 
interments to employ accurate electricians, with 
delicate instruments, to measure the terrible gal- 
vanic derangements of fermenting chureh-yards as 
the best proof of the fatality of the practice. Sir 
James refers to an effervescing golgotha, long kept 
in active fermentation in Belfast, near the quays, 
and on a level with low-water mark. During 
many years, Sir James had proofs demonstrating 
that persons residing in tenements opening into this 
Belfast grave-yard could not be efficiently elec- 
trified, because the best machines could seldom 
produce sparks of any intensity. He often noticed 
that a magnet capable of sustaining fifty pounds 
with ease in other situations, could not for a mo- 
ment suspend an iron of ten pounds in the habita- 
tions built close to this devastating place of inter- 
ment. From these and many other observations, 
Sir James proved that negative electricity pervaded 
this vast swamp, and drew away the positive elec- 
tricity from the living creatures in immediate con- 
tact with the damp earth and air of that fatal and 
extended trough, or galvanic pile. 


Vast Hypravutic Press.—The largest of the 
Bramah’s hydraulic presses, (the hoisting appa- 
ratus in the construction of the Britannia railway 
bridge,) isa noble instrument. It has a cylinder 
eleven inches thick, with a piston or ram twenty 
inches in diameter, and the lift a span of six feet. 
‘The weight of the cylinder is sixteen tons—of the 
whole machine forty tons. This one alone has 
power enough to lift the whole, a weight, it is es- 
umated, equivalent to that of 30,000 men. It 
would spout the water pressed into its cylinder to a 
height of nearly 20,000 feet, according to Mr. 
Clark, the engineer, or more than five times the 
height of Snowdon, or 5,000 feet higher than Mont 
Blane. And yet, any one man can * put a hook 
into the nose of this leviathan,”’ and, alone with 
him, with the utmost facility and precision, guide 
and controi his stupendous action. 
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New Remevy ror Dearness.—Glycerine has 
been highly successful in its results on diseases of 
the ear, from its possessing the peculiar property 
of attracting from the atmospheric air moisture, 
and consequently, never drying or hardening. 


Cotor or Tree-Frocs.—In the newly erected 
Reptile House in the Zoological Society’s gardens 
in the Regent's Park, is a glazed case of the Tree- 
Frogs of Europe. Although of a bright green 
when exposed to light, these creatures become 
almost black in the dark ; and for some time after 
their new location, the specimens in the gardens 
presented every possible shade between a dark 
brown and bright green, owing to their having been 
recently kept in a dark place. 

Motecutar Action.—M. Niepce has discovered 
that, when a print is held over the vapor of iodine, 
the iodine is attracted almost exclusively by the ink. 
By applying an engraving thus saturated with 
iodine particles to a film of starch spread on a glass 
surface, he thus obtained, in iodide of starch, a per- 
fect transcript of the original design.—Communi- 
cated by Prof. Dumas to Mr. Faraday. 


Dancer From Storms.—We are often told that 
there is no danger if a certain interval of time can 
be counted between the flash of the lightning and 
the report of the thunder; but it is equally true, 
that if we can count at all, we are safe. 


Manvracture or Grass.—It is a curious fact in 
the history of discovery, that the manufacture of 
glass was, a few years since, unknown at Sidon, 
| where it is reputed to have been first invented.— 
| Pellatt’s Curiosities of Glass-making. 








_ To Derecr Imposition 1x Gotp-Dust.—Place 
|a little gold-dust in a glass tube or earthen-ware 
|saucer, and pour nitric acid upon it ; then hold the 
| glass or saucer over a flame, or upon a few embers, 

until red flames (nitric vapors) arise: if it be 

|pure gold, the liquid will not become discolored ; 
|but if pyrites, or brass filings, should have been 
mixed with it, the acid will become turbid, green, 
jand black, discharging bubbles of gas. After the 
| ebullition has ceased, the residue should be 
/washed with water, and acid again poured upon 
,it, when the same effect may be observed, but in a 
| less degree ; and if the experiment be repeated till 
| all the effervescence ceases, it will finally leave the 
| gold-dust pure.—Professor Ansted, M.A. F.R.S. 


| Cwaracteristics or Gotp.—Gold can be distin- 
\yuished by its relative weight or specific gravity, 
and by its relative hardness, from other bodies 
which resemble it. It is described generally as 
soft, completely malleable and flexible, but more 
accurately as softer than iron, copper, or silver, but 
‘harder than tin and lead. It is useful to know 
facts of this kind, as a simple experiment, that can 
be made with instruments at hand, is often more 
valuable than a much more accurate examination 
requiring materials not immediately available. 
Thus, if it is found that a specimen (perhaps a small 
scale or spangle) is readily scratched by silver, 
copper, or iron, and seratches tin and Jead, it may, 
if of the right color and sinking rapidly in water, 
be fairly assumed to be silliondivaiiner Ansted, 





Tue Larcest Lump or Gotp.—We believe the 
largest lump of gold ever found, to be that obtained 
in 1843, in the mines south of Miask, and now at 
St. Petersburg, the weight of which is no less than 
seventy-eight pounds avoirdupois—its value, there- 
fore, about 3,000/.—Professor Ansted. 
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From the Maryland Colonization Journal. | Were sm, Og gl by the colonies, and finally he 
extirpated by the purchase of Grand Bassa in 
ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE OF GALLINAS. 1832 ; while those at New Cesters and Trade Town fir 
Tue advices from Africa, published in our last | were more or less connected with and dependent . 
number, contain the gratifying and important intel-| upon those at Gallinas. th 
ligence, that the long blockade of Gallinas by the} The Gallinas river enters the Atlantic in Jati- B 
British cruisers has induced the slavers at that| tude about 74°, between Grand Cape Mount and fo 
. place to break up their barricoons, deliver up their | Cape St. Ann, near one hundred miles north-west th 
‘ slaves to the commodore, and to take passage for | of Cape Messurado or Monrovia. The name of 
> themselves and effects on board her majesty’s ves-| the river is given to the cluster of slave factories of 
sels for Sierra Leone. This is the initiative step| nearits mouth. This place possesses no peculiar pe 
to the entire abolition of that traffic on the wind- | advantages for any species of commerce, and derives a 
; ward coast ; the next, and not less important, is | its importance, exclusively, from the establishmen és 
the purchase of the territory by the government! of the slave factories there. The Jand in the vi- . 
: of Liberia. ‘That the slaves are given up, the|cinity is very low and marshy, the river winds 
7 barricoons destroyed, the slavers themselves re- sluggishly through an alluvion of Mangrove marsh, wl 
i a7 meved, and every vestige of this accursed traffic| forming innumerable small islands. The bar at ae 
a obliterated, avails nothing, unless proper and sure| its mouth is one of the most dangerous on the fir 
Ww measures are taken to prevent a reéstablishment| coast, being impassable at times in the rainy season. ee 
‘) of the business the moment the coast guard is aban-| It is located in what is termed the Vey Country, a 
2 doned ; and we doubt not, from the tenor of the| the people of which are distinguished for their a 
4 advices above referred to, that ere this, either by | cleanliness, intelligence, and enterprise in trade. th 
re purchase or conquest, Gallinas and its dependencies | How long Gallinas has maintained its importance pes 
: are a part and parcel of the commonwealth of | as a slave mart, we are unable to say, but at the th 
Liberia—this measure, only, will ensure it against | time of our first visit to Liberia, in 1831, its repu- od 
- @ reénactment of the scenes of distress and horror | tation was very extended and its influence most - 
Gi which have heretofore rendered that place so infa-| deeply felt in the colony. It was estimated that - 
A, mous. near 10,000 slaves were, about that period, annu- pa 
ig To enable those, not familiar with the slave| ally shipped from this place alone. The business 
: marts on the west coast of Africa, to estimate the| was done, mainly, through the agency of several “a 
ae importance of the annexation of Gallinas to Liberia, | merchants or factors established there, the prin- ai 
Mi it is necessary to give a brief sketch of their loca-| cipal of which was Pedro Blanco, a Spaniard. sl: 
it tion and extent, and of the late history of Gallinas. | This man’s influence was unbounded among the oh 
% Previous to the founding of the colonies of Liberia, | native tribes on that section of the coast, and we 7 fil 
As the slave trade was rife throughout the whole of | fear, at one time, extended to members of the col- ws 
a what is termed the Grain Coast ; in fact, from the | ony of considerable respectability. He was aman en 
A ‘ Gambia to Cape Palmas, an extent of over 1,500) of education, having the bearing and address of a be 
a miles of coast line, excepting only Sierra Leone| Spanish Grandee or Don, which was his usual wi 
“a and its immediate dependencies. The very heart! appellation. He lived in a semi-barbarous manner, ws 
| of this extensive slave mart was Gallinas, to which | at once as a private gentleman and an African oe 
43 only Cape Messurado was second in importance. | prince. He had at one time a sister residing with pe 
; y That the small band of colonists, which boldly lo-| him. He maintained several establishments, one - 
fg cated themselves on this beautiful headland in 1821, | on an island near the river’s mouth, which was at 
$ should have been able to maintain their position | his place of business or of trade with foreign ves- i ee 
rid amidst the powerful combined influence and action | sels that came to Gallinas to dispose of merchan- wi 
of slavers’ gold and savage natives, will ever re-|dise; on another island, more remote, was his E: 
main a marvel in the history of that colony. But| dwelling-house, where he kept his private office, ; wi 
they did maintain, not only their existence, but | his books, dined, took his siesta, slept, &c. ; here, pi 
‘their integrity and fair fame, and although it re-| we believe, his sister also resided. On a third T) 
quired many years in its accomplishment, and all| was his seraglio of native wives, each in their j on 
of blood and treasure which they had to give, the | several dwellings, after the manner of native chiefs. 4 ie 
Liberians succeeded effectually in eradicating this | Independent of all these were his barricoons of tie 
ot traffic from the limits of their territory. After | slaves, of greater or less extent, as circumstances pa 
eh the firm establishment of the colony, the slave! required. It may readily be supposed that with on 
a trade on the windward coast, or to the north and/the wealth accruing from a long and successful é on 
ae west of Cape Palmas, was mainly confined to some | prosecution of the slave trade, his power among we 
Aa Portuguese settlements at Bissaos, the Rio Grande, | the natives was equal to that of any despot; and he 
ald the Nuez and Pongos, Gallinas and its vicinity, | the following incident, related to us by one of his w= 
& Grand and Little Bassa, New Cesters and Trade | partners, proves that he occasionally exercised it. to 
a Town. The Bissaos and the river factories to the | Having occasion one day to travel on the sea beach th 
‘ee windward of Sierra Leone were never very pros-|some distance from Gallinas, near the island of . elk 
- perous, the slavers finding it extremely difficult to, Sherbro, where he was unknown, he approached : to 
a 4 escape from them without being intercepted by the | the hut of a native, with the view of taking rest w 
e British cruisers. The small factories at the Bassas|and refreshment. He asked the owner of the be 
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house, who was squatted in the door, to hand him 
fire to light his cigar. The man bluntly refused, 
upon which, Blanco drew back, took a carbine 
from one of his attendants, and shot him dead upon 
the spot. The narrator of the story apologized for 
Blanco by saying, that to deny a Spaniard fire 
for lighting his cigar or pipe is the grossest insult 
that can be offered him. 

We have ever understood that Blanco was one 
of the kindest masters to his slaves, taking every 
care of their health and comfort, never suffering 





any improper intimacy between his numerous 
agents and the females, and permitting no flogging 
or harsh treatment. 

We first visited Gallinas in 1837, at a time) 
when the trade at this place was on the decline | 
and Blanco was about leaving the coast. The | 
first peculiarity we noticed, in entering the river, | 
was the arrangement of watch-boxes, or look-outs, 
consisting of seats protected from the sun and} 
rain, erected some fifty or one hundred feet from | 
the ground, either on poles fixed in the earth, or 
on some insulated, high tree ; from one of which | 
the horizon was constantly swept by a good tele- 
scope, to give prompt notice of the approach of | 


any vessel, and long experience rendered these |s 


men very expert in determining the character of | 
any visitor, whether neutral, friend or foe. | 
About a mile from the river’s mouth we found | 
ourselves among a cluster of islands, on each of 
which was located the factory of some particular | 
slave merchant. The buildings generally con- | 
sisted of a business-room, with warehouse attached, | 
filled with merchandise and provisions, and a bar- | 
ricoon for the slaves; the whole built by setting | 
rough stakes or small trees into the ground, these | 
being wattled together with withes and covered | 
with thatch; that containing the slaves being | 
much the strongest and generally surrounded by, 
or connected with, a yard, in which the slaves were | 


permitted to exercise daily. We think there | 
were some ten or twelve of these establishments | 
at that time, each containing from 100 to 500| 
slaves. We believe one contained near 1,000 
which, it was expected, would be shipped daily. 
Each barricoon was in charge of from two to four 
white men, Spanish or Portuguese, and a more) 
pitiable looking set of men we never met with. | 
They had all suffered more or less from the fever, 
were very weak, much emaciated or swollen by 
dropsy or diseased spleens, and none of them par- 
ticularly clean. The slaves were as well taken 
care of as could be expected, when provisions 
were plenty in the country; but, in case of 
scarcity, they suffered severely. Many instances 
have oceurred wherein whole barricoons of slaves 
have been let loose for want of food ; and it may 
well be supposed their owners would allow them 
to suffer severely before giving them up. For 
this reason, and because they can be stowed more 
closely in a vessel, children are generally preferred 
to adults. We recollect going into one yard 
where there were some 300 boys, all apparently 


‘nal is at once recognized. 
'visioned for the voyage, and deck laid, which is 
| but stands close in to the bar, where she is met oy 


\of which are speedily put on board ; 


| they are not so fortunate, even when not molested 
| by a man-of-war. 


report, or even to recall to memory. 





between ten and fifteen years of age, linked to- 





gether in squads of twenty or thirty. We never 
saw amore painfully interesting sight than the 
long rows of these bright-eyed little fellows 
doomed to the horrors of a middle latitude pas- 
sage, probably in a three and a half feet between 
decks. Another peculiar feature of the place 
was the collection of long canoes and boats, all 
kept ready for the dispatch of slaves the moment 
an opportunity should occur. Probably 1,000 
slaves could be shipped in four hours, all things 
favorable. In case the coast is clear of armed 
vessels, and a slaver appears in the offing, her sig- 
She is signalized, in 
return, to come in, and if she is watered and pro- 


usually the case, she does not even come to anchor, 


the whole fleet of canoes and boats, the contents 
she then 
| stands off or up the coast again, the canoes return 
to the barricoon for more stems again to meet 
outside the bar as before. Sometimes, however, 


The bar at the river mouth is 
not unfrequently dangerous, even in the dry sea- 
on, and in the anxiety to ship the slaves they run 
(great hazards, and many a boat-load of poor 
|wretches becomes food for sharks, who always 
‘follow such boats and canoes in great numbers. 
We have heard from Kroomen, who perform the 
‘boat-work at Gallinas, many harrowing tales of 
shipping slaves from that place, too painful to 
In fact, all 
connected with this trade is painful and distressing 
|to humanity, and this Gallinas, of all other places 
/on the coast of Africa with which we have been 
“acquainted, has been the scene of its greatest hor- 
rors. What imagination can conceive the thou- 





|sandth part of the misery that has been endured 
| by human beings on this little cluster of bushy 


islands’? Of the five or ten thousand, who are 
annually brought to this place, each and every 


one has to mourn a home made desolate, a family 


: dismembered, the blood of kindred flowing. Of 


this number, how many sink in these wretched 
barricoons from distress of mind at their wretched 
jasntition, from disease and famine; how many 
are sacrificed in their hurried shipment by the rav- 
enous sharks; how many sink under the most 
protracted agonies in that confinement between 
decks, the air of which is putridity itself; and, 
of the miserable survivors, the attenuated, exco- 
riated wretches, who are still destined for the 
shambles, how few but would exclaim, ‘‘ Thrice 
and four times happy are those who sink under the 
knife of the midnight assassin, or were consumed 
in the conflagration of their palm-covered cot- 
tages !”’ 

But Gallinas is destroyed ; as a slave-mart it 
has ceased to exist; from its marshy islets the 
fiat shall no more go forth to spread fire and 
sword throughout a peaceful land ; the marauding 
chief has bound his last victim; the haggard, 
Lazarone slaver has riveted his last fetter; the 
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shark at the bar mouth has fed on his last slave- 
gang; and this land, heretofore, detested and 
detestable, is henceforth to form a part of the free 
and independent republic of Liberia. In the fall 
of Gallinas and the annexation of its territory to 
the Liberian republic, we see the absolute extinc- 
tion of the slave trade from Sierra Leone to the 
Cape Palmas. That the Liberian government is 
eompetent to prevent its reéstablishment now, in 
the day of her strength and independence, fostered 
by powerful nations, we have a sufficient guaranty, 
by what she has done at Messurado, Bassa and 
Trade Town in time of her infancy and weakness. 





From the Spectator. 
1849 AND 1850. 


CLosiNc in peace, as it opened in war, the year 
1849 has witnessed events second in importance 
only to those of 1848; though it has not brought 
us to that European settlement which the tumult 
of last year seemed to necessitate. 

At home, quiet has been unbroken, save by the 
growing cry of ‘ agricultural distress,’’ and some 
winter indications of maddening wretchedness 
among the rural laborers: politically, the quiet 
amounts to dulness. In many respects the period 
bears the marks of a transition state—the sus- 
pense, the conflicting hopes, the doubts. Free 
trade has had its swing ; the promised ‘* prosper- 
ity’’ has not yet fully come, but it is still said to 
be coming; and several signs of it are tangible 
enough. In the factory districts all is bustle and 
activity ; mills are constantly at work, stocks are 
low, wages are up, and speculation is looking 
forward to a harvest of affluence next year. If 
California has not sent heavy cargoes to swell the 
immense store of bullion in the Bank of England, 
it may have helped to spare American demands 
upon that establishment; the insecurity of the 
European Continent has contributed to turn the 
golden stream to London ; the depression and hes- 
itation of the two years now closing have checked 
investment, and aided to heap up the hoard ; there 
it lies, more gold than the moneyed wisdom of the 
sity knows what to do withal ; and speculation 
fastens its greedy eyes upon the mass, seeking 
what it may devour. We might forget that there 
was such a thing as distress, were it not that 
the agricultural meetings, like that at Bland- 
ford, still repeat the complaint of farmers and 
landowners ; and that recent inquiries have laid 
bare the existence of a chronic poverty which 
seeins to lie beyond the reach of ‘* prosperity.’’ 
In that respect the deadly epidemic of the year 
has worked a permanent good, by forcing atten- 
tion to the state not only of our sanatory regu- 
lations but of our poor: hence the two social 
movements that especially distinguish the year 
now closing—the broad inquiry into the con- 
dition of the poor, and the general effort at san- 
atory reform. The victims of pestilence have 
not perished in vain: an equal number might 
have died from similar causes, without attracting 
attention, had the mortality been spread over a 
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longer period, or had it been even in its pres- 
sure ; but pressed into a single season, it struck 
the imagination and stimulated exertion. The 
two kinds of political agitation that are going 
on as we take our farewell of 1849 accord with 
the actual state of the people. Agricultural dis- 
tress combines with the natural tendency to re- 
action in bringing about the movement for renewed 
** protection.”” In vain Earl Fitzwilliam argues 
at Huntingdon that renewed protection is impos- 
sible ; the farmers who find it difficult to pay 
rents out of current prices wish to believe Ear] 
Stanhope, and to think that prices may be made 
higher. They prefer thateven to Mr. Disraeli’: 
ingenious invention of an agricultural agitation 
for the juncture to obtain a diminution of the 
local burdens: Mr. Disraeli’s notion is tee much 
of a refinement for the agricultural mind ; and 
so it remains a sort of literary project, to which 
the agricultural ear listens with a polite disyuiso 
of its inattention. Sir Robert Peel has just come 
forth with a letter to his tenants, backing up his 
policy by proposals for equitable adjustment of 
relations between landlord and tenant, on the 
basis of a lower level of prices—though not so 
low a level as the present, which is brought 
about not only by the removal of restrictions, but 
by the undue stimulus of high prices in the years 
of scarcity. To landlords he furnishes a sensible 
example in the fulfilment of duties towards well- 
conducted tenants; to tenants he conveys an in- 
telligible hint on the manner in which farming 
at a profit may be reconciled with the altered com- 
mercial polity of the nation. The other of the 
two political agitations corresponds with the ris- 
ing wages and quiescent politics of the working 
class, and with the ascendency of the middle lass 
—it is the movement for creating a new county 
freehold constituency, to be purchased out of tire 
savings of the working class, and to be used for 
the objects of the middle class, especially that 
** financial reform’’ to some success in which Mr. 
Cobden’s reputation has been so openly pledged. 
That Cobden is an indefatigable man, witness his 
agitating speeches at Leeds and Bradford last week 
The two agitations have a marked and character- 
istic distinction. The Cobden movement essen- 
tially belongs to the trading towns, is based upon 
material realities, accords with the tendency of 
the times, is calculated to force official attention to 
its subject, and is by its nature likely to have 
some result which may pass for success. The 
other agitation is a shadow of the past, belongs to 
a declining or evanished influence, and ean have 
no result. And so the year closes, not without 
anticipation of some dire portents; for a prophet 
not yet extinct has foretold extraordinary tides in 
the Straits between Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent ; and the rationalizers of the day have pre- 
sumed some sanction for astrology in practical 
science, insomuch, it is said, that officials have for- 
tified the lowlying public offices against the ex- 
pected floods. But Sir William Hamilton, the 
Astronomer-Royal at Dublin, has declared that 
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there is no scientific reason to expect a rising of 
the waters ; and so the portent of the day must 
be due to non-natural causes, unless it prove non- 
existent. 

Europe is more tranquil—on the surface—than 
it was at the commencement of the year. In 
France, Prince Louis Napoleon has maintained 
his seat as president, and has thus far successfully 
coquetted with events and parties. If he is a 
puppet in the hands of others, he makes a profit 
out of that function. Some things indicate that 
he is in that state: the only view at all original 
which he has exhibited has been his inclination 
towards an associative organization of labor ; but 
he seems free to indulge that disposition only in 
trifling efforts. He is reported to have promised 
the other day the abolition of passports ; but pass- 
ports are not abolished. His indiscreet tongue re- 
ceives some private castigation and correction. 
However, he has made both ends meet, and France 
is not more unsettled in December, 1849, than she 
was in December, 1848, perhaps less so. Germany 
is not more settled—her federal condition still a 
theory, Prussia and Austria still at loggerheads, 
Schleswig-Holstein still provisionally governed. 
King Frederick William seems just now to be 
stealing a march upon Austria in the most cun- 
ning manner, by developing truly ‘‘ constitutional”’ 
government in his own territories ; a policy which, 
if carried out, must in the end compel Austria to 
follow his lead. Italy has been reconquered, and 
is still unsettled : but here also Victor Emmanuel 
is pursuing a similiar course ; he opens his Par- 
liament under an escort of armed national 
guards, and delivers a royal speech in which Eng- 
lish commonplaces assume an aspect of startling 
innovation, considering the geographical point: 
Victor Emmanuel therefore seems to be raising 
up in Italy that power which is so peculiarly 
fitted to the age, and is so much stronger than 
despotism—constitutional monarchy. Hungary 
is reconquered, but sulky, and evidently unsubdued 
inspirit. Russia helped to conquer her, but has 
done nothing further to consolidate Austrian power ; 
which remains where it was, unaugmented amid 
growing powers. ‘The conflict of Despotism and 
Constitutionism has been extended to Turkey, not 
as an internal but as an external question : Russia 
is pressing unjustifiable demands for the betrayal 
or expulsion of refugees, and England is said to 
have committed a breach of treaty in her zeal on 
the other side, by invading the neutral waters of 
the Dardanelles. Through all these conflicts 
Russia keeps up a prudent reserve—by some as- 
cribed to wisdom, by more to timidity, and by 
others with greater reason to an astute cunning 
bent on ulterior projects of aggrandizement. 

The British colonies are in that disaffected con- 
dition which the year has rendered so familiar : 
Sir Charles Grey still shil/y-shallies in Jamaica ; 
Lord Elgin still skulks in contumacious Canada ; 
from the Cape, this last week of the year brings 
us news how Sir Henry Smith still holds out 
against the domestic blockade of the official larder. 
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Lord Grey is the blister of colonies—he makes 
them all rise, and detach themselves from the 
body of the empire; which is at the same time 
put into a state of hot water by the operation. 


England and the United States of America are 
at issue about the island of Tigre; and if the 
dispute is to go forward according to rule, those 
great countries must come to war. What is the 
island of Tigre to them'—Properly nothing. 
Who then brought about the quarrel ’—Mr. Squier 
and Mr. Chatfield. Who are they, that they 
should have it in their power to embroil two 
mighty nations '—Mr. Chatfield is a very respee- 
table person, consular representative of England 
to the government of Nicaragua. Mr. Squier is 
an American citizen, of more than American liter- 
ary tastes, a descendant of that Squier to whom 
Cromwell wrote the letters of which Mr. Carlyle 
published interesting fragments in a popular mag- 
azine : he has done his state good service, by very 
fruitful antiquarian aid to exploring expeditions ; 
and he has been repaid by his grateful country 
with a sort of honorable exile to Nicaragua. 
Here, instead of devoting himself to the composi- 
tion of ‘* Tristia,’’ he magnanimously displays his 
diplomatic zeal ; and we all know into what des- 
perate courses literary men may be hurried when 
they are called to action. They take history to be 
the reflex of events, and, é converso, imagine that 
events must exhibit the concentrated force of his- 
tory—that they must do a chapter in the time that 
it would take to write one. So Mr. Squier has 
been doing a Yankee-Cromwellian chapter on the 
shores of Central America. 

The precise points and facts of the dispute are 
not yet explained beyond doubt; but it appears to 
be all along of the Panama canal. Indeed, there 
is no reason Why that unsubstantiated project 
should not serve for starting-point as well as any 
other. Manifestly, Mr. Squier is bitten with the 
Jeffersonian idea of blocking out European mon- 
archism by a republican process of squatting. 
The patronage of the future canal is not yet filled 
up: the European idea, shared by Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence, American minister at London, is to 
secure the neutrality of the canal by a great in- 
ternational act of comity: Mr. Squier wishes to 
establish a powerful local influence for his repub- 
lic, and obtains the island of Tigre ; the republie 
of Nicaragua playing into his hands, as the quid 
pro quo for his support against England's client 
the King of Mosquito. Mr. Chatfield raises 
claims for compensation to certain ‘* British sub- 
jects,” and seizes the ceded island by force of 
British arms. The two diplomatists fal} to dis- 
puting who had hold of the island first, and call 
upon their respective governments to back them. 

Will those august bodies do so? Personal and 
political grounds may conspire to procure support 
in Washington for the excellent antiquarian ; 
Lord Palmerston has earned the reputation of stand- 
ing manfully by his subordinates. This foolish 





squabble is one result of that secret diplomacy 
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which leaves everything to individual discretion ; 
so that neither nation hears a word of dispute 
until there is an explosion ; and while natural 
justice supports discretion exercised for the best, 
national dignity forbids concession. Yet it would 
be the wickedest folly to let the emulous indiscre- 
tions of Mr. Squier and Mr. Chatfield grow into a 
Punic war. 





From the Spectator. 
THE NEW YEAR—ITS HOROSCOPE. 


Born of Revolution and Reaction, the New 
Year cannot but have a strange and eventful his- 
tory. Some portion of its destiny is written in 
the past: how large a portion, unwritten, is 
awaited with anxious expectancy by the princes 
and peoples of Europe, lying on their arms! how 
much larger a portion unawaited wiil come with- 
out forethought or warning! Child of warring 
parents, its own nature will war with itself, and 
find uncertain end: but every child has a third 
parent—himself, newly created ; and it is left for 
his own independent will to conquer a residuary 
fate, which makes up the sum of his existence, a 
new bequest, for after generations. We find the 
world as we are born to it, we leave it as we help 
to make it: the year we are to begin is the de- 
scendant of a long and ancient line through count- 
less ages ; but that which it will be to us we have 
partly helped to make it by what we did, or did 
not, in the two fruitful years just gone by—have 
helped to make it for our progeny. Work was 
done in those years to be finished ; work undone 
to be supplied. 

Eighteen Hundred and Forty-eight was the 
year of the new revolt—the revolt of the Spirit 
against the Letter. ‘The early spring of 1848 wit- 
nessed the downfall of the King of the Age, in 
whom the Letter had been embodied and crowned. 
Social materialism had attained its culminating 
point in western Europe. Commercialism had 
been consummated in England by free trade ; in 
France, characteristically, by being endowed with 
the sword ef power in the National Guard and 
crowned in Louis Philippe: trade ruled England 
through its *‘ responsible minister of the crown,” 
under the policy bequeathed by the statesman of 
trade, Sir Robert Peel; trade ruled France 
through its civic militia and its umbrella-bearing 
king. The social philosophy, based on self-inter- 
est, had bought out the old aristocracy: in Eng- 
land, the railway king sat beside the peer ; Char- 
tism had proved a bad speculation, and was sneered 
out: money and place had bought up the states- 
mauship of France. England and France were 
allied to keep the peace for the good of trade. 
Respectability had ‘‘made things comfortable,” 
aud had quite forgotten wild primordial human 
nature or vagabond want. The arrangements of 
that day were perfect, or bid fair to become so. 
The classes of respectability had just what they 
wanted—freedom for /icir estate, trade ; political 
power—for all who could pay for it, without too 
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much call for political activity; peace, and therefore 
leisure to look after the shop and the factory—for 
all who could pay for it; in the letter, laws were 
equal for every degree—who could pay for it; food 
accessible to all—who could pay for it ; clothing 
more abundant than purchasers—who could pay 
for it. The political system ignored the people 
that could not pay; but in itself it was “ totus 
teres atque rotundus,”’ with scarcely anything more 
to be desired. Unfortunately, the arch-king of 
commercialism thought that the paying power was 
omnipotent: he tried to outbid his own prin- 
cipals, the bourgeoisie, by doing business in cor- 
ruption and dotations on his own account ; and hoe 
made the common mistake of successful specu- 
lators, in forgetting the mode of his own success, 
He went too far: against the recalcitration of the 
bourgeoisie he enforced the letter of the law ; his 
instrument broke in his hands ; under high pres- 
sure the boiler-royal burst, the whole train went 
off the line, the third class ran into the first class, 
and France was chaos—a broken railway, a shut- 
up shop, a street unpaved, a parish without its 
police, prisoners and paupers loose. The natural 
laws of mechanics came into play, making havoe 
in the attraction of cohesion everywhere ; the 
Letter broken, the wild Spirit of human passion and 
fancy jumped upon the counter, ran through a 
series of apocalyptic visions, at once present and 
prophetic, startling to Europe. Other nations 
which had not advanced so far as France in liter- 
alization, thougn its frost had seized some of them 
ere they had outgrown the despotic stage, cauglit 
the wild shout from Paris, and everywhere the 
Spirit was let loose—vague, dim-sighted after its 
long prison; strange in the streets of its own 
towns ; uncertain of purpose, ill served, but ex- 
ulting in the reawakened consciousness of its own 
existence. 

Eighteen Hundred and Forty-nine was the year 
of reaction—the slaves of the Letter taking heart 
from the uncouth vagaries of the Spirit, and com- 
bining to recapture it. ‘They tried to cajole it, 
as the fisherman cajoled the genie back into the jar 
sealed with the kingly signet of Solomon. ‘They 
set its servants against each other, and so con- 
quered them. ‘They raised up false spirits, sim- 
ulating the true, and so usurped its authority. 
They have again got the Spirit under, with some 
changes: in place of Louis Philippe Louis Na- 
poleon bestrides France—the imperial in licu of 
the regal cognomen; in place of the Emperor 
Ferdinand, the Emperor Francis Joseph; with 
some minor substitutions: but Frederick William 
has kept his throne ; and, for the third time, Eng- 
land has helped the base Bourbons of the South to 
cheat Naples and Sicily. The English govern- 
ment, subsisting by favor of the English franchise- 
purchasing classes, has aided the royal classes and 
constituted authorities of Europe in putting down 
the Spirit and reinstating the Letter. That is the 
work of 1849. 

Eighteen Hundred and Fifty wiil see some 
further change. The last year of the half cen- 
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tury, it is one of this special series of three, and 
will probably bring another stage to its close 
with the first fifty years. Though bound again, 
the Spirit is not crushed or dead. On the con- 
trary, its influence remains, and has caught a hold 
even on some of the unbound classes. Interests 
have been fused which before were separate, and 
no doubt a considerable advance has been made to- 
wards suggesting to the subject peoples of Europe 
a reciprocal knowledge of common interests ; and 
although the authorities in power have not yet 
resolved to make common cause with the common 
people, an idea that such would be the safer and 





cleverer as well as the juster policy, has seized | 
divers influential minds in most countries. Roy- | 
alty has proved to be not infallible, nor invulner- 
able, nor unconvertible. Frederick William’s | 
oscillations extend promisingly towards a more 
constitutional’ as well as wider grasp of power. | 
The King of Holland has kept perfect peace by a| 
wise adoption of the spirit of the day, however 
qualified. The young King of Sardinia promises | 
to develop constitutional monarchy in Italy—a_ 
policy irresistible. Although the voice of a me-| 
diating statesmanship went wild in the disap-| 
pointed and perplexed Stadion, its accents still | 
wail eloquently in the ear of Europe, like the spirit | 
of suffering that haunts the scene of crime and | 
threatens the doom of unjust power. ‘The forci- | 
ble suppression of law in Hungary by armed des- | 
potism has extended Poland to the borders of | 
Turkey ; Murad Pacha bears the traditions of | 
Bem, the countryman of Kosciusko; and Russia 
is exasperating ‘Turkey to try her restored vigor 
in anew war of the Crescent against the Greek | 
Cross, but this time in behalf of national inde- | 
pendence and municipal freedom. Such are the | 
elements of future action: it is given to 1850 for | 
the Letter and the Spirit to come to some terms ; 
but no doubt provisionally—a world of eventful | 
enterprises and pregnant glories being left to the 
latter half of our century. 
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Over-ABUNDANCE is the prognostic that begins to 
alarm watchful economists. ‘The bank is gorged | 
with gold, and the Morning Chronicle lifis up a 
warning voice interpreting that dread sign. It 
reminds us that those practical financiers, Mr. 
Jones Loyd and Sir Robert Peel, have described 
such gluts of money as the sure forerunners of ex- 
cited speculation, over-trading, and crash. Com- 
mercial men are getting familiar with the idea. 
It takes, they say, about seven years to run the 
round of rising prosperity, affluence, crash, decline, 
and rebound. ‘They watch the bubble as it forras 
and bursts, but do not offer to go beyond critical 
observation, to correction. ‘The Chronicle, how- 
ever, calls to mind the proper vents for the super- | 
abundance—sound speculation, such as permanent | 
improvements of land, and colonization. In such 
works for future production, money can be sunk) 
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without mischief, with no result but certain profit. 
We are therefore coming to Jearn the full use of 
colonies, just as the bright idea has occurred to 
certain patriot politicians that it would be well to 
get rid of our colonies. 

This complex idea seems to perplex some who 
have got hold of it, as much as the glove left by 
the fugitive perplexed the Arctic bear. The phi- 
losophers are aware that they have hold of some- 
thing, but they do not know what, and they do not 
precisely know how to put it on. They don’t 
know which way to argue; so they argue both 
ways, or neither, according to temperament. Mr. 
Godley’s letter is another puzzle ; they can't con- 
tradict it, they confess that it is true, and yet they 
can’t reconcile it to ministerial orthodoxy. They 
are in the position of the Mussulman sages whom 
the sultan lately required to reconcile medical sei- 
ence with the Koran; they cannot ignore plague 
nor galnsay sanatory regimen, but yet it is not in 
the book—is not the truth authoritative. Mr. 
Godley earnestly calls attention to the double fact, 
that the colonies are in danger of being lost to us, 
and that a sound policy might retain them; which 
nobody can deny ; but how reconcile the position 
with official views and conduct? The attempts 
made to that end are curious. One writer admits 
the precarious state of colonial affairs, but gayly 
declares that matters are always unsettled and 
must ever remain so in that regard. Another 
friend of official interests avows that the state of 
affairs demands revision and reform, but avers that 
Lord Grey and Mr. Hawes are doing all that is 
wanted. 

These reassurances are equally alarming. Doubly 
so, Since they are perhaps equally true ; Mr. Hawes 
and Lord Grey may be busy with ‘ reforms’’ of 
their stamp, and yet the precarious condition of 
affairs may be radically unalterable in the official 
view. But if those statesmen are so busy, it is 
essential to the welfare, if not to the safety of the 
empire, to know what they are doing. ‘To unravel 
that formidable mystery, will be one duty of inde- 
pendent members in the approaching session ; for 
it is now quite evident that colonial affairs must 
occupy a prominent position in the ensuing debates. 
All politicians are preparing for such a turn of 


public discussion; and it is not an unfavorable 


omen that a politician who ever inclines to seize 
upon that form of any question which can be turned 
to most popular account, has come half-way over 
from his recent anti-colonial position. Mr. Cob- 
den’s Bradford speech is one for colonial reform, 
but it is not half so strongly imbued with the spirit 
of colonial abandonment. ‘That semi-conversion is 
a great fact; a month may suffice to effect the 
other half. 

Were the interests at stake less momentous, it 
would be amusing to note the ado which is made, 
first in coming to conclusions, and then in turning 
them to any purpose. In the first instance, there 
is the coyest dread of the most obvious conclusions. 
A leading journal bestows all its immense skill 
and power in selecting and establishing for itself a 
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position like that at the meeting of cross-roads, by 
which to advance hereafter in any direction, or 
retreat. And another more strictly ministerial 
paper, which maintains that we have already come 
to all desirable or possible conclusions, wishes the 
world to be content with ending in Lord Grey and 
Mr. Hawes. Those timid eyes cannot be induced 
to confront the actual state of things—the estranged 
mind of the colonies, our vitiated relations, and the 
necessity for setting about some plan of providing 
for the future. But then, as if in anticipation of 
the inevitable work, it is hinted that the needful 
labor to make all right will be impossibly vast and 
difficult. Now that is not so; what remains to be 
done is not so very vast; neither is it impractica- 
bly difficult. Recent occurrences in every section 
of the colonial empire make it obvious that the 
actual, or rather the late relation between England 
and her dependencies cannot be maintained ; but 
the change which is inevitable is half made, ready 
to the hand of the official statesman, by the colo- 
nies themselves. ‘The future relation, whatever it 
is called, if any relation is to exist at all, must be 
one of federal alliance and reciprocal benefit; the 
colonies wholly independent of the central adminis- 
tration in their /ocal government, but united to the 
empire by a few broad and simple bonds of mutual 
interest. Now, towards effecting that sort of inde- 
pendence not much remains to be done. Canada is 
virtually independent, notwithstanding the large 
army which this country maintains in that colony 
for a show of supremacy. The Cape of Good 
Hope has seized hold of independence in such a 
manner that the independence must be conceded, or 
the cape must be conquered from its English colo- 
nists ; a conquest which no probable administra- 
tion would undertake. ‘The whole course of legis- 
lation as respects Australia tends towards a similar 
end; Mr. Hawes’ oft-retracted draft of a consti- 
tution will have to be outdone, by himself or 
others ; and that necessity implies everything. 
In these respects, with reference to all our colonies 
proper, we are reverting to the relation which sub- 
sisted between England and those settlements that 
she established on the best political footing, the 
earlier colonies of North America. 

With regard to some dependencies, difficulties 
may exist, because the proposed municipal inde- 
pendence is there complicated with questions of 
race ; as in Ceylon, with the numerous and not 
contemptible native races; in the West Indies, 
with the black Creoles. But Ceylon is an excep- 
tional case, having been treated neither as a colony 
cor an Indian dependency ; therefore it must still 
be treated provisionally, either until its adminis- 
tration be assimilated to that of India, or it be 
effectively colonized by whites; which it might 
be. And in the West Indies, it is not at all to 
be assumed that the blacks cannot be admitted to 
a share in the working of representative institutions. 
Care would no doubt be required in devising plans 
for such institutions ; but while the possession of 
political power would secure to the blacks a very 
proper and socially advantageous consideration 





from their white aristocracy—a considerateness 
which might solve every difficulty connected with 
free trade in labor—it is manifest that a fair use 
of superior faculties and opportunities would main- 
tain white supremacy ; and natural sympathy would 
always secure the safety of the white race, by its 
alliance with other sections of its own family in 
Europe and America. In a word, the very way to 
avert the oft-repeated threat that any British Wes: 
Indian colony municipally independent would be- 
come an English San Domingo, is to make it a 
black England, under the controlling sanction of 

England, her prestige, experience, and influence. 
To the question, ‘* Would you then enfranchise 
the blacks?’’ we answer, that all history proves 
how precarious is the condition of any polity which 
depends upon any ‘‘ checks’’ or contrivances to 
withhold power from particular classes. Let the 
blacks obtain all the power of which they are ren- 
dered capable by their inherent faculties and social 
development; but maintain proper governmeni 
among them by a corresponding elevation of white 
power. Surely the whites have start enough in 
the race, and advantage enough, not to need that 
the blacks should ‘‘ carry weight.” 

In any colonies whatsoever, the custom of ap- 
pointing officers from England must be given up. 
Possibly the actual enjoyers of patronage conferred 
should not be rooted out suddenly, or at least 
without due consideration; but the system is al- 
ready doomed—really at an end. On the other 
hand, released from many liabilities annexed to 
over-government of colonies and the exercise of 
patronage, future ministers will not find it difficult to 
found new colonies without the abuses which beset 
the old. There is for every shadow a bright side. 

The reason why the statesmen who are in office, 
or waiting outside the portal of office, refuse to 
recognize and act upon these obvious facts, is that 
they are blinded by routine and certain conventiona! 
tenets, about ‘‘ the integrity of the empire,” the 
duty of ** maintaining its territory intact,”’ and the 
like. ‘They cannot see the colonies or their pro- 
ceedings, for the accumulated heaps of didactic 
despatches and blue books around themselves. For 
similar reasons—the fixed contemplation of received 
ideas, rather than an examination of realities— 
they cannot discern the utility of colonies munic- 
ipally independent ; and as they cannot bring their 
minds ** to give up the colonies,”’ they cannot bring 
their minds to what seems to them equivalent to 
giving up. Ifthey would simply leave poring 
over the records and imaginative compositions o! 
Downing Street, and look at the facts open to the 
broad light of day, these doubting politicians would 
soon perceive that colonies might be as useful as 
ever—imore so—although they should be munic- 
ipally independent. ‘The nation that is not con- 


tinually growing is stationary and about to decline : 
but if England continue to grow within the com- 
pass of the four seas, she will grow too big for 
her own space, like the giant in the Castle of 
Otranto, and wiil die of glut, like that threatened 
in the golden congestion of the bank: colonization 
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THE COMMON SENSE OF FUNERALS. 


affords scope for growth, field for the action of in- 
creasing energies. ‘To multiply English settle- 
ments, is to multiply English markets for English 
produce. But there are considerations higher even 
than commercialism: it is the duty of us all, na- 
tions as well as individuals, to do all the good we 
can, and not to Jet good be wasted for want of our 
exertion : it will be the better for the world, if one 
of the most civilized of nations be extended, rather 
than one less civilized. Accidental circumstances 
have conspired to set a lower tone of intellectual, 
political, and national morality in the great sepa- 
rated colonies of England; and it would be for 
the benefit of the world if England were able to 
extend herself, rather than to acquiesce in exten- 
sion of the United States by absorption of English 
colonies. 
sess allies bound by every tie of blood and undi- 
vided interest, rather than rivals prone to contest. 
Statesmanship worthy of the name deals with real- 
ities, and aims at substantial good: true colonial 


It would be better for England to pos- | 
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statesmanship, just now, should consist in confront- | 


ing the facts and striving after attainable good, not 
in ignoring the facts and striving to retain obsolete 
privileges. 
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THE COMMON SENSE OF FUNERALS. 


justify the bill. 


3st 


But if these suggestions were carried out, their 
spirit would no doubt be carried much further. 
None would object to the expense were the outlay 
a real sacrifice to the dead, either for his welfare 
or the honor of his memory; but by our usage 
of delegating the conduct of the funeral entirely 
to a tradesman, the sacrifice is not to the dead, 
but only to the undertaker. He undertakes to 
measure the respect and regret, and he does it vir- 
tually in the length of your bill ; the ‘* proper- 
ties’ of the dismal drama being only pretexts to 
The spirit of reform should 
search into the matter, with the view of eliminat- 
ing those parts of the ceremony which are merely 
expensive, and of restoring the rest to amore nat- 
ural relation with the laws of grief. 

In that sense, we find that the need of reform 
exists far less among the outward parts of the 
pageant, the visitors and their carriages, than in 
the more essential parts, the greater as you ap- 
proach the sacred person of Death. 

Were grief a mere pretence, there might be 
some show of reason in bringing a dismal aspect 
over the actor in the pageant, by the detestable 
arrangements of black stuffs about the mourning 


}coach—in itself an ugly and unwieldy vehicle— 
,and the faces of the mourners. 


A sad-colored 


‘costume, and even black, might be used to typify 


Tue undertaker’s business will not be permitted , 


to rest in peace, unreformed. One who is ‘* Not 
2 Mute”’ writes to the Times, making two sugges- 
ions for the curtailment of idle expense— 


The rank and station of the dead are not a meas- 


the inward sombreness; but not that midnight 
sootiness which is so repulsive. Again, why 
should a tribe of mercenaries walk by the side of 
the procession? They meannothing. If the de- 


parted was so beloved by friends and adherents, 
let them walk with him eon his last journey ; but 


ure of the worldly means of those he leaves be-| 


hind. . But in eases where a large circle of friends 
desire to show an outward mark of respect to 
genius, to public services, or to worth, why is a 
heavy burthen to be cast upon the living? In such 
cases carriages are offered with their attendants. 
Why are the coachman and footman to be decorated 


why those idle traders in funereal woe? Cui bono? 

Especially, what is the use of that board of 
black feathers carried before the hearse? Does 
it solace the soul of the departed, or the grief of 
the living, or in any way reconcile death to life? 


| No; it simply reconciles the undertakers bill to 


in silk scarfs, at an expense, I am told, of two} 


guineas foreach carriage! Surely carriages might 
follow without this mockery of woe, which is worn 
for the moment, thea sold for its value to the under- 


idle pageantry ; or, why should not such friends | 


send their carriages, if such display is called for at 
all, with all these outward marks of mourning, at 
the expense of those who really desire to show a 
mark of respect thus publicly? 
carriages would attend. 
would be anxious to do so, if only custom sanc- 
tioned it, with or without idle ostentation. ‘Then 
the carriage would be a real mark of respect. 

Again, L am confident many friends would attend 
funerals if they were allowed to do so without in- 
convenience to the living. Why, then, should not 
this numerous class attend in simple mourning at 
the grave-—meet at the cemetery—join in the last 
rites—pay a tribute to private or public worth or 
eminence, without enhancing the undertaker’s bill? 
! feel very sure, were the custom once sanctioned, 
the funeral would be simple and inexpensive ; and 
&% more genuine expression of sorrow would take 
the place of the empty and heartless ostentation 
how too common. 





| 
| 


| 
j 





his conscience, or rather to the usages of his trade. 
For the undertaker’s object is the perfectly fair 
one of getting an income out of his trade, and 
he is quite willing to do suit and service for that 


estate according to what is expected of hita. 
taker again, perhaps for another occasion of equally | 


One thing that multiplies the attendants is the 
weight of the coffin, and that is eaused by the 
endeavor to render it impervious. Now that en- 
deavor was suggested by the old barbarous notion 


Perhaps fewer | that the body could literally be retained in its 
On the other hand, many | actual form for future resurrection ; a conservative 


process carried to the most efficient shape of which 
it is capable in the process of embalming. But 
we now know that decay cannot be arrested ; partial 
success only makes the ignorant attempt the more 
hideous ; and Queen Adelaide has set an example, 
even in the royal class, of waiving the process. 
It was only another graceful tribute of that lady 
to the laws of simplicity and nature; for she it 
is who bears the repute of abolishing the custom, 
long disused on the continent, of disguising the 
change of time by wearing false hair. You can 
not resist the laws of nature without the penalty 
of defeat: false hair converts the time-worn coun- 
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tenance, not into a young one, but into a harsher 
caricature of age. Embalming converts the 
divine form of humanity into a mummy. The 
leaden shell and oaken coffin are but rude substi- 
tutes for embalming—contrivances for resisting 
or delaying the process which restores flesh to 
earth; but it is in the prolonged transition that 
the process is shown in its most shocking form. 
Living flesh and good fertile mould—the mould 
of a garden or a corn-field, of the grassy meadow 
or the forest—are both pleasing to our sense ; and 
the process which converts the one into the other 
is consecrated by all that we know of the benefi- 
cent laws under which it is operated. But when 
it is delayed ! 

What we desire in a funeral is that it shall 
typify our sorrow, and restore the fleshly body of 
our friend, which he has ceased to need, to the 
earth from which it was borrowed, in the manner 
most seemly, the most harmonious with our mem- 
ory of his living condition and with the welfare 
of the living, For to make him a loathsome 
pest-bed for the living, is to desecrate his memory. 
In that view, our plan should be, to keep aloof as 
much as possible the train of mercenary strangers ; 
to effect the restoration by the most direct and 
comely means. The coffin should not be imper- 
vious, but pervious; and a ground might be pre- 
pared to facilitate the process, and thus conse- 
crated to receive the ashes of the dead by a prac- 
tical furtherance of those Jaws which close his 
mortal career, as they originated and sustained it. 
In the same sense, the mere transit from the abode 
of life to the cemetery should not be made a gaz- 
ing-stock for the public: it is the last depositing 
that the eye of love will gladly watch, precisely 
in the same spirit that carries you to the railway 
station and detains you to gaze towards the part- 
ing train long after you have no trace of your 
friend but the cloud of steam or the glare of the 
red lamps. 

But reduce the ceremony of the restoration to 
its essentials, and it is a very simple process ; 
absolutely needing little beyond the services of the 
friends, the sexton, and the priest who sustains 
the trial of death with the knowledge of life, and 
calls change to its immortal duty of ministering to 
the eternal. 








From the Spectator. 
CAROUSING BY WHOLESALE. 


Dainxinc makes head in some of the rustic 
parts of France. An Angevin farmer writes in 
alarm to the Cersaire, complaining that a Parisian 
practice of ‘‘ drinking by the hour’’ has been in- 
troduced in the commune village, and that one 
effect has been a great augmentation of the busi- 
ness of the gendarmerie in the way of quelling 
wine-shop disturbances. A sergeant of that gal- 
lant corps actually refused to dine with the farmer 
on a recent Sunday because of his largely increased 
duties in keeping the peace. 

This ‘‘ drinking by the hour’’ must be placed 
in the same category with ‘ dining off the joint,”’ 
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or the privilege of the ‘ table d’hdte ;”’ only it is 
much more hazardous to publicorder. The price 
at which the toper was to be allowed to consume 
his wine without measure, must have formed the 
subject of some nice calculations. Few Dandos 
are produced in an age, and hence the accuracy 
with which men’s eating may be averaged ; but 
the capabilities of liquid consumption are not so 
easily measured—at least in this country. The 
cabaretiers, however, are pushing the business 
at six sous (3d.)per hour; and as the retail price 
over the counter, or ‘in your own jug,” is a 
penny the litre, (one quart,) the quantity which 
will be allowed without grudging may be put down 
at three quarts each hour that the toper avails 
himself of the contract. The Angevin farmer 
mentions that a gardener of his, ‘‘ rather thirsty,” 
and endowed with “ a day’s pay of 40 sous, (20d.) 
is enabled to drink by the hour for three days.” 
In this there must be a mistake ; for the 40 sous 
are hardly equal to seven hours’ drinking ; unless, 
indeed, the drinking day is short and the charge 
is made to diminish in an immense ratio as the 
hours advance. Perhaps the scale is so adjusted 
as to take mto account the probability that ata 
certain stage drinking may be suspended in quar- 
relling ; or, even where this does not take place, 
sleep may interpose and cut off the power of con- 
sumption. 

Probably the sole country where such copious 
supplies of liquor could be furnished at the rate 
of 3d. an hour is Scotland. Kirk Sessions might 
add a curious chapter to the report recently pub- 
lished upon this point. They could tell that there 
is a beverage called ‘* small beer,’’ brewed froin 
malt and hops, which sells, where quantities are 
taken, at a penny the quart bottle ; that it is not 
in favor when it is * flat,’’ the test of excellence 
being that it ‘* nips the nose,”’ or *‘ cuts the breath.”’ 
What if the French practice should be adopted, 
and the consumers allowed to swill this cut-breath 
beverage at threepence the hour? It might pro- 
duce an anti-whiskey revolution, and in time enable 
a nation to get rid of its headache. 





From the Spectator. 
NEEDLEWOMEN’S RESCUE—MINISTERIAL 
HOPES. 


** Diceine holes in sand’’ was the process to 
which we said Mr. Sidney Herbert’s scheme for 
carrying off the superabundant needlewomen— 
superabundant and therefore starving—might be 
likened ; and this objection has been hammered 
out by writers who would not dislike to balk his 
scheme. We explained how it failed not only to 
remove the causes which create that unhappy class 
of workers, but also adequately to counteract the 
effect of those causes. As the causes are larger 
than the remedy, the relief can only be partial and 
temporary. The causes are, that low state of the 
industrious classes generally, especially in the rural 
districts, which makes women cheap ; the tendency 


of trading competition, pushed beyond its productive 


stimulus in a mutually privative and destructive 
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NEEDLEWOMEN’S RESCUE—MINISTERIAL HOPES. 


contest, to create ultra-cheap occupations, of which 
the remuneration borders on starvation; and the 
special demands of the London market for females, 
which concentrate upon the capital the over-abun- 
dant supplies of the country. A statistical writer 
in the Examiner ably illustrates this position, and 
shows that to such attractions for females in want 
of employment will be added the very great one 
of afree passage tothe colonies; and, ever on the 
watch to block out dangerous rivalries, the faithful 
ministerialist of the evening press seizes upon the 
illustration to prognosticate that Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert’s plan must end in ‘* failure.”’ 

That would be true if Mr. Herbert's scheme 
pretended to regenerate the women of Ingland, to 
reconstitute the elements of society in the empire 
city, or to fulfil any other enterprise as vast and 
“ revolutionary’’—according to the cant phrase, 
which characterizes any social measure that is 
thoroughly effective by that epithet. But his plan 
has no aim so wide. To counteract the broad 
causes of the evil, it would be necessary to improve 
the state of the industrious classes; to revise the 
morals of commercialism, and some other morals ; 
or to relieve the pressure of supply upon the de- 
mand for women, by a general and constant draft 
upon the people, especially in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, such as would result from systematic colo- 
nization on a national scale. Mr. Sidney Herbert 
is not in office, and he is not called upon to super- 
sede the functions of government in that regard. 
Meanwhile, the victims pressed forward by the 
system suffer; and it is not in human nature— 
though it may be in official or highly cultivated 
politico-economical nature—to abstain from help- 
ing the afflicted. Mr. Herbert steps forward to 
help the sufferers of the sex which is dear to all 
men of manly heart, just as an individual British 
officer might have rushed forward to rescue a Hin- 
doo woman thrown under the car of Juggernaut, 
although he might not have power to abolish 
the Juggernaut system. What if a second victim 
be found? Perhaps she might have been slain 
too, in any case: at all events the one is saved ; 
more than that, humanity is vindicated and hope is 
restored to helplessness. For, be it always before 
us, that privation and pain are not the worst evils 
that we can suffer : the worst of all is the despair of 
helplessness abandoned by sympathy. We can all 
of us endure suffering ; none of us abandonment. 
To the abandoned, Mr. Sidney Herbert has ap- 
peared as the impersonation of human aid and sym- 
pathy—to woman in her lowest abjection the broth- 
erly help of man. Apart from the mere material 
consequences, either way, that assertion of a high 
and immortal sentiment is worth any sacrifice. 

In its primary and direct consequences, the 
transfer of women from over-womaned London to 
the under-womaned colonies can do nothing but 
good. We assume, indeed, that it will be properly 
conducted, and therefore do not think it worth 
while to pause upon the objection of another critic, 
not unbiassed by party rivalry, that the female 
emigration of 1831 to Van Diemen’s Land proved 
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a failure, as the women were abandoned to the 
worst of lives in the colony. Against that we 
might set successes within our own knowledge 
attending female emigration to New South Wales. 
But, in fact, all these earlier cases of female emi- 
gration were ill conducted; and the conduct of 
emigration has much improved under the super- 
vision of a responsible board. 

In its indirect and secondary consequences the 
measure may not work so perfectly. The trans- 
lation of these wretched women to a happier clime 
will be in itself an absolute good ; but the emigra- 
tion may be exceeded by the female immigration into 
London. Secondary consequences, however, gen- 
erally point to broader causes and suggest larger 
remedies than the topical palliatives of proximate 
causes. So it is here ; and, in truth, if the working 
of Mr. Herbert’s plan exposes the evii anticipated, 
it will have done a greater service than its author 
contemplated. We do not wonder that the official 
mind is dismayed at the anticipation. What the 
objection really means is, that the emigration ma- 
chinery of the country is so weak that it will not 
bear the strain put upon it if an impulse be given 
to emigration in any particular quarter. We quite 
believe that : we believe that the desire to emigrate 
so pervades the country, and is capable of such con- 
stant and ready extension, that a facility offered in 
any quarter will draw to it immense numbers seek- 
ing the help; and we further believe, that, for 
this reason, the working of Mr. Sidney Herbert's 
plan will render it imperatively necessary to pro- 
vide for that additional strain by strengthening the 
general emigration machinery of the country. In- 
deed, the fact must be self-evident to all who have 
access to information on the subject. We said that 
the project threatened the most distasteful of all 
things to the official mind—trouble, and the impos- 
sibility of evading duty. It does so; and under 
any other circumstances, enormous pains would be 
taken to set influences to work in dissuading Mr. 
Herbert from his plan. He has gone too far, and 
too openly, for that; but the patrons of official in- 
terest cannot refrain from frying a little of such 
dissuasion as consists in disparagements and hints 
of inconvenience. The ex-minister is scarcely the 
man to be deterred by those motives ; he may not 
have anticipated all that he was undertaking when 
he volunteered to rescue the London needlewomen , 
but we fully expect that he will go through with 
it, even if it oblige him to see that the national 
emigration machinery be rendered effective. The 
Globe hints a hope that Mr. Sidney Herbert, im- 
pressed with the mischief that may flow from his 
benevolent intentions, may give up the scheme of 
his own acecord—of course return to Queen Vic- 
toria and the other subscribers their money, apol- 
ogize to the needlewomen for his rash promises, 
and take a tour to hide his blushes in the ruins 
of Petra, or disperse them on the unblushing 
prairies of the West. But the Globe dares not 
say that it hopes Mr. Herbert will be so obliging ; 
it only tries to work upon his fears. No; he is 
too well backed : the thing is done. 
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Prosrectus.- This work is coacuctec in the spirit of 
Litteli’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
motntain Scenery; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the —s Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Militar 
anc Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
ase of the thunder of Tze Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. ~ 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Traveliers, a | Politicians, with 
all arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 
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now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastenin 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state > 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreigu 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement-—to Statesmen, Divines, Law. 
vers, and Physicians—to men of business and men oi 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; avi 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap Teemu it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appeiiie 
must be gratified. =~ 

We hope that, by “‘winnoteing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil! 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 
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subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
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numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
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month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 
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